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THE DOCTRINE OF A SPIRITUAL MILLENNIUM BEFORE THE SECOND 
ADVENT OF CHRIST, INCONSISTENT WITH THE CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. 


Mr. Epitor,—If the following remarks, upon a subject which 
ought to be deeply interesting to every Presbyterian, and especially 
to every office bearer in the Presbyterian church, should be thought 
worthy of a place in your very valuable Magazine, they are at yo 
service. I only regret they are not more worthy of the subject, and 
of your acceptance. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith contains an article in the 
following terms: “As Christ would have us to be certainly per- 
suaded, that there shall be a day of judgment, both to deter all men 
from sin, and for the greater consolation of the godly in their adver- 
sity ; so will he have that day unknown to men, that they may shake 
off all carnal security, and be always watchful, because they know 
not at what hour the Lord will come, and may ever be prepared to 
say, Come Lord Jesus, come quickly.” The Church of Scotland, it is 
well known, approved of this Confession on the 27th of August, 
1647, ‘as to the truth of the matter ; judging it to be most orthodox, 
and grounded on the word of God,” and the article appears without 
alteration in the Confession of Faith, as adopted by the Presbyterian 
church in the United States. See Chap. 33, § 3. 

The meaning of this article is so plain, that it does not appear to 
admit of being made more so; yet as it is not received—or if re- 
ceived, as it is not received in the same sense, by all who hold this 
Confession, it is not improper to attempt a short exposition of it, ra- 
ther, however, for the purpose of shewing what it does not mean, 
than what it does mean. It may be premised, that the Confession 
is a systematic summary of religious doctrines, distributed under dis- 
tinct heads, and arranged in the orderly succession of subjects. It 
begins with treating of the Holy Scriptures—the source of all re- 
vealed religion—and after having discussed those subjects which 
have respect to man in this life, treats, in the thirty-second chapter, 
of the state of men after death, and of the resurrection from the 
dead. Then follows the chapter “of the last judgment,” with 
which the Confession ends; leading us to suppose, by this disposition 
of subjects, that the judgment treated of in this chapter is that 
which shall succeed, in point of time, the resurrection from the 
dead. What then are we to understand by the day of judgment in 
the first clause of the article in question: As Christ would have us 
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certainly to be persuaded that there shall be a day of judgment? Ob- 
viously that which the title of the chapter indicates, as well as the 
collocation of the chapter itself. By it, we are to understand the 
day described in the first article of the chapter, the day wherein God 
will judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ, according to 
Acts xvii. 31—as the day, in which he will judge apostate angels, ac- 
cording to Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii. 4—as the day in which, all persons 
that have lived upon earth, shall appear before the tribunal of Christ, 
according to 2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. ii. 16—xiv. 10; Matt. xii. 34, 37; 
as the day (article 2d.) appointed by God for the manifestation of the 
glory of his mercy, in the eternal salvation of the elect; and of his 
justice in the damnation of the reprobate, according to Rom. ix. 23; 
Matt. xxv. 21; Rom. ii. 5,6; 2 Thess. i. 7, 8; for in that day, shall 
the righteous go into everlasting life , according to Matt. xxv. 31— 
34; 2 Thess. i.'7, and the wicked shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his power; 
according to 2 Thess. i. 9; Matt. xxv. 41—46. 

The Romanists teach, that the Lord Jesus Christ pronounces a pri- 
vate judgment upon every soul, as it leaves the body,* but that be- 
sides this private and individual judgment, at and immediately after 
the death of each individual, they hold, there will be a universal 
judgment in which all men will be judged collectively. This opi- 
nion respecting a private judgment is also virtually, if not expressly, 
maintained by some Protestants. If we admit the truth of it, and 
that it was held by the Divines of the Westminster Assembly, it 
cannot be doubted, that in the article in question, they referred, not 








*Formerly it was disputed among Romanists, whether rewards and punish- 
ments are distributed to individuals at their death, upon a private and individual 
judgment of each soul separately, or whether they are to be distributed to them 
only at the general judgment of all men. It was admitted, that several of the 
fathers, (among whom are Ireneus, Justin, Tertullian, Lactantius and Vic- 
torinus,) held to the latter opinion. The Council of Florence (held between 
the 26th of Feb., 1439, and 26th April, 1442, and reckoned as the 18th CEcu- 
menical) at its last session, decided that souls upon leaving the body, without any 
spot remaining on them to be purged, are received immediately into heaven, and 
that the souls of those who depart this life in any actual mortal sin, or in original 
sin alone, go immediately to hell, to be punished, though with different degrees of 
punishment. This was the first authoritative decision of the question in the Ro- 
man church. The Council of Trent sanctioned this decree at its 25th session. 
(This Council was convened in 1545, the year of Martin Luiher’s death, and it 
continued till Dec. 4th, 1563.) ‘They decided, that the saints now reign in 
heaven with Christ. By the authority of these Councils, this opinion became an 
article of the faith of the Roman church, and the authority of the most ancient 
of the fathers—whom that church professes to revere and follow—was set aside. 
The fathers above named, it will be observed, were all Millennarians; and held 
that the reign of the saints would not commence, until the second advent of 
Christ. It was to overthrow this doctrine of the thousand years’ reign, that 
these Councils determined in favour of the doctrine of a personal and private 
judgment, and immediate retribution upon each soul}, as it leaves the body; fur by 
so doing, they laid a foundation for the doctrine, that the souls of the saints in 
their disembodied state, reign with Christ, which lies at the foundation of the doc- 
trine concerning. the invocation of saints, and addressing prayers to them. See 
Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, sect. 8; Geddes’ Introductory Discourse to 
Vargas’ Letters; Dr. Burnet, de statu mortuorum et resurgentium; Brooks’ Ele- 
ments of Prophetical Interpretation, chap. 3; see also Rev. vi. 10; Matt. xxv. 34- 
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to any such p priv vate judgment, but to the yet future general judgment 
of all men. The matter is too plain for argument. The article pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘both to deter all men from sin and P for the greater consolation 
of the godly in their adversity.” 1 hardly know how the meaning of 
this clause can be made more clear: Christ’s will is, that the fact of 
a future, general and final judgment should operate as a motive to 
deter men from sin, and to console the godly in their adversity, and, 
therefore, he would have them to be certainly persuaded that there 
will be such a day of judgment. If, then, there be a private judg- 
ment, passed upon each individual soul as it leaves the body, still 
the great object of terror to the wicked, and of blessed hope to the 
godly in their adversity, is the great day of the Lord, in which he 
will judge all men that have lived, and apostate angels also,—in 
which he will glorify his justice in the condemnation of the repro- 
bate, and his mercy in the eternal salvation of the elect. To this day 
the article thus far, without doubt refers. The article proceeds, thus: 
“So he will have that day unknown to men.” The particle as, with 
which this article begins, and the particle so, with which this second 
clause begins, serve not only to state a sort of comparison between 
the two clauses, but to connect them. ‘ As,” on the one hand, 
“ Christ would have us to be certainly persuaded, that there shall be 
a day of judgment ; so,” on the other hand, “he will have that day 
unknown to men.”’ There can be no d lifficulty i in saying the words, 
“that day” refer to that great day of judgment. The ‘difficulty, if 
there be one, is upon the word unknown. All admit, that the day of 
judgment, (that is the time of its coming) is unknown, but all do not 
admit that it is absolutely unknown. Multitudes believe, and as they 
think upon scriptural grounds, that the day of judgment may be 
known to be remote, not only from the age in which those lived who 
compiled this confession, but remote from us who live in this age. 
But as this word is used without qualification, it should be understood 
absolutely. It occurs in an article of faith, the sense of which does not 
change with times. If true af a//, it must be true af all times. Those 
who framed it, professed to derive it from the scriptures, and if truly 
derived from them, it might have been adopted with equal truth in 
the first or in any subsequent age of the Christian church. Those, 

therefore, who lived in the first or any past age, could not, (without 
knowing when the day of judgment would be) have known it to be 
afar off from them, any more than those who shall live in the last 
age (whenever that. shall be) will be able to know it to be afar off 
from them. Nor will those, who shall live in the last age, be able 
certainly to know the day tobe positively near to them, (although it will 
be so) any more than those who lived in the first age, could certainly 
know the day to be near to them; which it was not, as the event has 
shewn. From the nature of the subject therefore, the article must 
be taken in its absolute sense—it must mean then, that it is the will 
of Christ, the day of judgment should be unknown to all men at all 
times, and to the men of every age; so that the men of each and 
every age, beginning with the first age, should not be able certainly 
to know that the age in which they lived would not be the last age, 
or that they would not be alive on earth at the time, when the Lord 
Jesus should open the clouds of heaven, and summon the quick and 
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the dead to judgment.* The article proceeds: “ that they may shake 
off all carnal security and be always watchful,’’—watchful for what? 
If we answer, for the day of judgment; the doctrine of the church 
and the practical belief of the great body of Protestant churches at 
the present day are against the answer. If we answer, for death, and 
that individual and private judgment which is supposed to be passed 
upon each soul at death, the article, grammatically resolved, is against 
it. For I have proven, that by the words, ‘day of judgment,”’ at 
the beginning of the article, the great day of the Lord is meant, and 
the words “that day,” at the beginning of the second clause of the 
article, must refer to the same day. The meaning of the article 
therefore, plainly is, that men should be always watchful for the day 
of the last judgment. That such was the meaning of the Assembly, 
may be made still more evident by the 88th question and answer in 
their Larger Catechism. The question is this: ‘‘ What shall imme- 
diately follow after the resurrection?’ The answer is: ‘ Imme- 
diately after the resurrection, shall follow the general and final judg- 
ment of angels and men, the day and hour whereof,” that is of the 
final judgment—“ no man knoweth, that all may watch and pray, and 
be ever ready for the coming of the Lord.’ Strange as the doctrine 
of this article thus understood, may seem at the present day, it was 
no doubt the belief of the divines of that Assembly, and the voice 
of the orthodox churches of their own and of preceding ages, is a 
fair argument to prove that such was their belief. It is justly re- 





* What is here said, is not inconsistent with the fact, that our Lord commanded 
his followers to watch for certain signs, which should indicate his near approach. 
Luke xxi. 31. For these signs were not designed to enable the church to form 
any certain conclusion till ald of them should have come to pass, and, therefore, 
so long as any remain unfulfilled, it cannot be certainly foreknown how soon the 
Lord will come, because it cannot be foreknown how soon the remaining signs 
will be fulfilled. But when all shall be fulfilled, the time of the dispensation will 
be upon the point of being closed. In the parable of the virgins, the cry is re- 
presented as made, just in time for the wise virgins to meet the bridegroom, and 
this very brief interval between the cry and the actual coming, may correspond 
with that which will intervene between the fulfilment of the last of the appointed 
signs and the actual coming of Christ. Nor was it the will of Christ, that the 
absence of these signs, at any particular time, should warrant the church in be- 
lieving, that the day is remote, because none can know, at what time, or how ra- 
pidly, God will bring them into view. The church is to watch for these signs un- 
til they appear, as well as for that, which the signs foreshew. Nor do the chro- 
nological prophecies justify any conclusion against this view: For if these pro- 
phecies be taken literally, they denote short periods: But upon the supposition 
that they may be mystical expressions of time, and intended to denote long pe- 
riods, no certain conclusion, such as can confidently be relied on, can be de- 
rived from them, till God shall reveal their hidden meaning in his providence. 
Take as an example, the period of 2300 days in Dan. viii. 14—if we assume it 
as highly probable, that each day is put for a year, the apostles did not know that 
such was its meaning, even after they received the Holy Ghost. Yet, although 
the apostles were not taught by the Holy Spirit so to interpret this period, the in- 
terpretation may still be true; for if it was the design of God, to conceal under 
mystical expressions, the time of purposed events, so that they might be under- 
stood only by those who should live in the last age, or on the eve of the hap- 
pening of the events with which they are connected, the very purpose required 
that the meaning should not be revealed to the Apostles, nor to any other in any 
other way than by the course of Providence. 
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marked by the author of ‘““A History of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines,”’ that they did not discover the doctrines set forth in the 
Confession of Faith. ‘They never pretended to have found out any 
thing new. They aimed to teach simply and plainly, what had been 
recewed from the beginning.” They believed no doubt what Calvin 
believed upon this point, and might easily have derived this article 
from his writings. (See Calvin’s Com. on 1 Cor. xv. 51; 2 Thess. 
iv. 15—v, 1; 2 Thess. ii. 2. Also see pp. 239 to 242 of this volume, 
for a collection of testimonies* on this point.) 

In order to adapt this article to the actual belief of the church, we 
must understand it as meaning merely, that it is the will of Christ 
that every man should be watchful for the day of his own death, 
which it is said, is actually or virtually a day of judgment to him, 
either because judgment is then formally passed upon him individu- 
ally, as the Romanists teach, or because his moral character is for- 
ever fixed, and therefore as death finds him, so will the judgment 
find him. But who does not see, that such a subaudition would not 
only render the article incongruous but inconsequent? Supply the 
words: ‘‘As Christ would have us to be certainly persuaded, that 
there shall be a day of judgment, &c., so he will have that day un- 
known to men, that they may, &c. be always watchful (not for the 
day of judgment, but each) for the day of his own death,” &c. How 
can a man’s ignorance of the day of the Lord’s coming to the gene- 
ral judgment, serve as a motive to watch not for that, but for some- 
thing else, which he is or may be also ignorant of? To remove the 
whole incongruity, the whole article must be amended, so that it 
shall stand somewhat thus: ‘As Christ would have us to be cer- 
tainly persuaded, that it is appointed unto all men to die, both to de- 
ter, &c., so will he have the day of every man’s death unknown to 
him, that he may shake off all carnal security and be always watch- 
ful for death, because he knows not at what hour the Lord will come 
to remove him by death, (see page 200 of this volume,) and be ever 
prepared to say, come Lord Jesus, come quickly, and remove me by 
death.” But by such an alteration, we make the article incongru- 





*The famous John Sleidan, who died some ten years after the sessions of this 
assembly were closed, in his history of the four great empires, gives a short ex- 
position of Dan. ii. and vii. chapters, in which he expresses the opinion, ‘* That 
with the Turkish empire, the world shall have an end, nor shal! any be after 
it; but the eternal and never fading kingdom of Christ shall begin: all those of 
the kings and princes of this world being extinguished.”’ 

t It may be inquired whether it is the duty of all men, or of all Christians, or 
even of the most godly, to pray for death. Paul had a desire, it may be said, to 
depart and be with Christ, (Eph. i. 23, 24.) but in another place, (2 Cor. v, 4.) 
he says, ‘‘ not for that we would be unclothed’’—die—* but clothed upon, that 
mortality may be swallowed up in life.”” Does not true submission to the will of 
Christ require, that men should be willing to abide in the flesh till he comes to 
judgment, if that be his will? Death is spoken of in the scriptures, as a punish- 
ment and as an evil, and deliverance from death is regarded as cause for thankful- 
ness, even by the most eminent saints. (Psal. cxviii. 48; 2 Tim. iv. 17, 18.) 
It is, however, the duty of Christians to pray fer the coming of the Kingdom of 
God, and that according to the view of that portion of the Assembly who held 
ageaaaa tenets, is the doctrine of thisarticle. ‘This will appear ty what fol- 

lows. 
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ous with the title, and with the other articles of the chapter. The 
subject of death would thereby be mingled with the subject of the 
general judgment, and that, too, after the subjects of the state of 
men after death, and the resurrection from the dead, had been treated 
of. This consideration furnishes a further answer to those who ima- 
gine the church of the present day is, on this article, one in faith 
with the Assembly. We need not claim for the Assembly that high 
character for strength of conception, grasp of thought, and logical 
accuracy in expresssion and arrangement, which all intelligent Pres- 
byterians are ready to accord to them. A very slight regard to order, 
and a very indistinct conception of what it consists in, would be 
quite sufficient to prevent such a disposition of subjects.* Besides, if 
such had been the meaning of the Assembly, they could have had 
no difficulty in expressing it. They understood the meaning of 
words, and were not unskilful, either in selecting or in arranging 
such as were apt toexpress their meaning. The truth is, the church, 
at the present day, is at variance with the Assembly upon this arti- 
cle of faith. The article is, in effect, expunged; and another doc- 
trine, which the Assembly did not teach, is foisted into its place. 

The doctrine which has produced this important change in the be- 
lief of the church, is the doctrine of a spiritual Millennium before 
the coming of Christ. This doctrine is absolutely inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the article, and one of them must give way to the 
other: For let a man be fully persuaded, that there is yet to come 
before the day of judgment, a period of great spiritual prosperity 
throughout the whole earth, of long continuance—a thousand years 
at the least, or, as some suppose, three hundred and sixty thousand 
years—and it becomes quite impossible for him to receive this article 
in its literal and true sense, and adopt it as a rule of duty. How 
can a man watch for an event, which he believes certainly will not 
come, for a thousand years? But it may be inquired, did not the 
divines in that Assembly believe in a Millennium? It may be an- 
nounced that they did. One portion of them believed in a Millen- 
nium past, but not in a Millennium to come, and the next great 
event which this part of the Assembly looked for, was the coming of 
the Lord to judgment. But a part, and as some say, the larger part, 
of the Assembly, did not adopt this opinion. They believed in a 
Millennium to come, but not to come before the advent of the 
Lord—in other words—they believed the advent of Christ would 
precede the Millennium, and in fact introduce it. 

Principal Baillie, who was one of that Assembly, saysi that ‘« most 
of the chief divines of the Assembly, not only Independents but 
others; such as Twisse, Marshall, Palmer and many more, are ex- 
press Chiliasts.”” Yet according to the belief of this portion of the 
Assembly, the next great event to be looked for, was the coming of 
the Lord, and the day of judgment. Hence, we may see the grounds 





*<«¢ The Assembly,” says the author of the history before referred to ‘‘ needs 
no other encomium, than the works they prepared for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of the Church: ‘Their Confession of Faith is full, sound and systematic. 
It has stood the test of the most rigid scrutiny, and no alteration has been found 
necessary, in a single article which has relation to doctrine.”’ p. 178. 

tJournal and Letters, Edition of 1842, vol, 2. p. 313, Letter of Sept. 5, 1645. 
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upon which both these parties could agree in the statement of this 
article. The Assembly did not declare themselves upon the subject 
of the nature of the day of judgment; for upon that, it is not likely 
they could have agreed. The views of the former class, on this sub- 
ject, were probably much the same as those generally entertained by 
the church at present. But the Chiliasts or Millennarians, must have 
understood the day of judgment as expressive of that period which 
will be signalized by the reign of Christ and his saints during the 
expected thousand years ;* for thus much is included in the term 
“ Chiliasts,”” which Baillie applies to them; and it was during that 
long period, either at the beginning or end, or both, that they believed 
those acts of retributive judgment, mentioned in the first article of 
this chapter, would be performed. They could not have understood 
by ‘“‘ day of judgment,” a natural day, or a short period, at the close 
of which all earthly things would have a final end, and the thousand 
years’ reign after that; the supposition would be absurd. Nor could 
they have expected the thousand years’ reign to take place before the 
day of judgment , because they expressed their belief in this article, 
that that day was to be expected at all times, and that men should al- 
ways be prepared for it. It follows, that the day of judgment, they 
expected, and the thousand years’ reign of Christ and his saints, were 
one and the same period of time. 

This article then, was consistent with the view of either party on 
the subject of the Millennium, but it is repugnant to the doctrine of 
the church at the present day on the same subject. The question 
then comes to this: Is this article of our Confession “ most ortho- 
dox, and grounded on the Word of God?’ If we answer affirma- 
tively, then the great body of Christians, at the present day, are 
wrong in rejecting it, and wrong, also, in their doctrine of a Spiritual 
Millennium before the coming of Christ. If we answer negatively, 
the Assembly of Divines which framed the article, and the Presbyte- 
rian church of Scotland in 1547, which adopted it, were wrong. To 
an issue upon this question, the whole matter tends. To decide this 
question, an appeal must be made to the Scriptures. But how shall 
the Scriptures be interpreted—literally or figuratively ?—for figura- 
tive is the proper contrasting word to literal, This opens a wide 
field of discussion.t 





*See page 215 of this volume, and the last note on the page, for a short state- 
ment of this opinion. Whether they all believed that Christ would reign visibly 
is not soclear. See page 217, antea. the last note. Also page 264, note. 

tI find the following texts cited in the foot margin of the Confession, to prove 
the duty of watchfulness for the coming of the Lord, viz: Mark xiii. 35, 36, 37; 
Luke xii. 35, 36; Rev. xxii. 20; Matt. xxiv. 36, 42, 43, 44. It must be pre- 
sumed that those who made these references, considered them apt to prove the 
doctrine. I turn now, to a learned and popular commentator, and I find, Mark 
xiil. 35—37, applied first to those who were expecting the calamities which 
were soon to come on the Jews in the destruction of their city, and secondarily, 
to all who are soon to die and go to judgment—to the time of death. ‘The same 
learned author applies Luke xii. 35, to death: ‘* Be ready at all times to leave 
the world and enter into your rest when your Lord shall call you.” Are such in- 
terpretations correct? ‘This is one of the questions to be decided. If we open the 
Commentators of the 17th, or any earlier century, we find that these and the like 
passages are understood literally of the personal coming of the Lord to judgment. 


‘This may serve to illustrate the sort of investigation which is involved in the ques- 
tion. 
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An important practical question is suggested by the foregoing ob- 
servations: The Form of Government of the Presbyterian church 
requires, that ministers, licentiates, elders and deacons, should, at 
their induction into office, declare that they “‘ sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith, as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures.” The author of the “ History of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines’” remarks, “that every sound 
Calvinist will find no difficulty in subscribing the Confession of 
Faith, as it stands, and those who do not adopt the Calvinistic system 
of theology, should not be guilty of the dishonesty of subscribing to 
a creed which is not a fair exhibition of their own belief.” 1s this article 
a fair exhibition of the belief of the office bearers in our church ge- 
nerally? Do they, as a body, believe it to be the duty of men at 
all times to watch for the day of judgment? Do none of our minis- 
ters teach, that the day of judgment is far off, and that the men of 
this age need not watch for it? Are there none who feel even con- 
strained to oppose the doctrine of this article, not formally, but in the 
persons of those who hold it, as calculated to discourage missions ? 
Are there not some who are disposed to go even further, and treat 
the doctrine as bordering at least upon the fanatical? If there be, 
let them set themselves to the task of shewing, that this article, (which 
they have solemnly received and adopted,) is a fair exhibition of their 
faith. Let them give us a formal exposition of it—and this done, let 
them shew the reasons, why the article, as understood by them, 
should, according to the principles of logical systematic arrangement, 
be put in the last chapter, under the head “of the last judgment,” 
and after the subject of the resurrection has been treated of. Fur- 
thermore : if the article is not received by them in its grammatical 
and literal sense, let the propriety of applying the principles of figu- 
rative interpretation to articles of faith be shewn, and especially 
would we like to know, what should be interpreted and received 
literally, if articles of faith should not be.* 





* For the interpretation of the Scriptures, the Romanists have devised what may 
be called an apparatus of senses. They are, the sense literal, or sense histo- 
rical, and the sense spiritual or mystical. The literal sense is that which the 
words immediately signify. The spiritual or mystical sense is divided by St. 
Thomas (1 part queest. 1 art. 10.) into three other senses, viz: the allegorical, the 
tropological or moral, and the sense anagogical. To these some add two other 
senses, namely, the accommodatitious and the parabolical : but others more lo- 
gically exact, contend that the sensws accommodatius is properly included in the 
sensus allegoricus and the sensus parabolicus, is they say properly referred to 
the sensus literalis. (See the Angelical Doctor, 1 part. q. 10.) So that the 
various senses, and their uses, are briefly comprehended in these lines : 

Litera gest» docet, quid credasallegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 

This system is essental to the fabric of the papal system, and as an example of 
the usethey make of it, the reader may be referred to the doctrine concerning the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, the mother of our Lord. This doctrine they profess 
to prove by varions figures of the Old Testament, e. g. the burning bush that 
Moses saw, Ex iii —the fleece of Gideon, Judges vi—the rod of Aaron, Numb. 
xvii.—bat especially by Ezekiel xliv. 2, ‘* This gate shall be shut; it shall not 
be opened, and no man shall enter in by it, because the Lord, the God of Israel 
hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.”” ‘* Quod prophete oraculum,”? 
says Romanists, ‘* sancti patres de Marie Virgine, que ob perpetuam, quam con- 
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I do not however intend to charge the ministers, elders, deacons, 
or licentiates of our church, or any of them, with insincerity or dis- 
honesty in regard to this article. Far from it. I do not believe it 
would be true, and if it were, it is not for me to bring accusations 
against them. The probability is, that the most of them are not so 
fully aware, as they might be, of the change which the doctrine of 
the church has undergone on this article, since its adoption by the 
Church of Scotland. It is possible, too, that some have not con- 
sidered quite so carefully as they should, the real purport and mean- 
ing of this article, and those who have paid more attention to it, may 
have taken the impression, rather hastily perhaps, that their own be- 
lief may be very easily and naturally engrafted on the article. How- 
ever this may be, the question is one of considerable importance. 
For if the meaning of the article be clearly expressed, it should be 
adopted (if adopted at all) in its plain and obvious sense ; for other- 
wise, it cannot be considered asa fair exhibition of the belief of those 
who do not receive it in that sense, but in some other. If beyond 
this, the article, in its plain and obvious sense, is ‘‘ most orthodox, 
and grounded on the Word of God,”’ it should be sincerely received 
and adopted in that sense. But if the true meaning of the article 
be not clearly expressed; or, if when clearly expressed, the article 
be not ‘ orthodox, or not grounded on the Word of God,” it should 
be amended, and the belief of the church, if that be orthodox, sub- 
stituted for it.* No one, who believes in a spiritual Millennium be- 
fore the coming of Christ, would have any difficulty in finding 
words and phrases much more apt to exhibit his belief fairly, than it 
is done by the article under consideration. Nor can it be said that 
this difference is too unimportant to require correction ; for if the day 
of judgment and the coming of Christ not only can be, but are cer- 
tainly known to be far off, the article, taken according to its letter 
and the manifest intention of those who framed it, inculcates as a 





servavit virginitatem, vere fuit porta clausa, portus conclusus, fons signatus.’* 
Whether the doctrine be true or not, it cannot be proved by such passages as 
these, without a system of interpretation, which leaves the interpreter at liberty to 
prove any doctrine, by any text. If such a system of interpretation be allowed, 
how can it be proved that the chimeras of Origen, and the mystic and ultra typi- 
cal vagaries of Swedenborg, are not tenable? What might not our standards be 
made to mean, by such a system of interpretation? Of what are they, if not 
received in their literal sense ? 

*«* Some good and orthodox men,’’ says the author of the History of the 
Westminster Assembly, “shave wished to have some expressions [of the Confes- 
sion] changed, or some explanations added to prevent misconstruction; but as ths 
could not be done, with the consent of all who have adopted this Confession as 
the Confession of their Faith, and, as it is not pretended the parts objected to, 
are really erroneous in doctrine, it is earnestly to be wished and hoped, that 
no attempt will be made to add to, or take from, or in any way alter these vene- 
rable standards.” p. 179. ‘The writer does not suppose this article was in the 
view of the writer when he made these remarks. He is not aware, indeed, that 
this article has been objected to, as erroneous in doctrine. Still he thinks, that no 
change of expression can be made in it, or any explanation added such as would 
bring it into harmony with the belief and the expectations of the Church, which 
would not, at the same time, in eflect, expunge it from the Confession, and ren- 
der the collocation of the article so amended under the head ‘ Of the last judg- 
ment,”’ most inartificial, not to suy, incongruous and absurd. 
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duty, that which cannot be a duty, and holds up a false motive for its 
performance. Nor can it be said, that the doctrine of the article in 
question, has no connection with the peculiar doctrines of the Cal- 
vinistic system: so far from it, the doctrine of the article, is but a 
corollary, so to speak, to the Calvimistic doctrine of election.* 

If the great body of the ministers, elders, deacons and members of 
the Presbyterian church, upon a full examination of the matter, shall 
return to the doctrine of the article, one result will be this: they 
will be obliged to abandon the prevailing hypothesis of a spiritual 
Millennium before the coming of Christ, and instead of it, adopt one 
of the two opinions which divided the Westminster Assembly—that 
is to say, they must choose between the hypothesis of the Millen- . 
nium past, and the doctrine of the pre-millennial advent of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.t Between these two views, it will not be difficult to 
decide. That there are many prophecies of the Old Testament which 
are yet to be fulfilled on earth cannot reasonably be questioned: 
that they cannot be fulfilled before the coming of Christ, is certain if 
the doctrine of this article be true ; for they promise a long period of 
great spiritual prosperity to men upon the earth. They point there- 
fore to a period which shall follow the advent of the Lord, if the 
doctrine of this article be true, and such I have shewn was the be- 
lief of that portion of the Assembly whom Baillie describes as “ ex- 
press Chiliasts.” But it is not necessary to enter at length into this 
subject. 

In conclusion, I will only add, that the doctrine of this article is 
one of the chief points of the Millennarian system. There are those, 
indeed, who make much of the chronological prophecies, and indulge 
too fondly in precise calculations. Such calculations are not, how- 
ever, properly a part of that system, and many Millennarians, put no 
confidence in any which have as yet been made. Upon the article 
of time, they hold no other opinions than those expressed by Calvin 
and the other Reformers—by the Divines of the Westminster As- 
sembly, and by those who compiled the Saybrook Platform. It is 
unjust to attempt to discredit the views of those persons by imputing 
to them these extreme opinions which they decidedly discard. Cer- 
tainly, with Presbyterians, this article of the Confession should avail 
to exonerate those who merely receive it inits plain import from the 
charge of fanaticism or of hostility to missions.} 





*See pp. 233, 5—218, 19 of this volume. 

t+ Some persons who believe that the Millennium predicted in Rev. xx. is past, 
still expect along period of spiritual prosperity on earth, which they denominate 
the latter day glory. If they believe, that this period is predicted to precede the 
coming of Christ, and the day of judgment, it is as much at variance with the 
doctrine of this article, as the doctrine of a spiritual Millennium is, If they be- 
lieve, on the other hand, that this latter day glory will be ushered in by the com- 
ing of Christ, the doctrine does not differ materially from those who believe in 
a Millennium to be introduced by the second advent of Christ. 

} It is not conceded that the doctrine of this article held in connection with the 
doctrine of the pre-millennial advent of Christ is at all discouraging to missionary 
efforts. The duty to publish the gospel among all nations arises from the com- 
mand of Christ, and the encovragement is, that he will make the obedience of the 
church to his commands, subservient to those ends which infinite wisdom has ap- 
pointed. The faithful servant will Jabour none the less, nor with less fervour and 
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There are many other important topics connected with this sub- 











ject which cannot now be discussed. I hope to take them up, or 


some of them, in another article. K. 


+*,* The Editor of this Periodical ventures to suggest two considerations in ad- 
dition to those presented in the foregoing article. First, as to the true sense of 
our Confession: {t is to be remembered that our article (Ch. xxxiii. sec. 3.) is, 
verbatim, the same as that of the Westminster Assembly; that the Confession 
of Faith of that Assembly was not completed and presented to the English Par- 
liament for between two and three years after the Directory for Public Wor- 
ship; nor approved for more than three years afier the former was fully allowed, 
(see p. 351, 2, ante;) that the Directory had established, in the clearest man- 
ner, the distinction contended for in the foregoing article, between the particular 
day of each man’s death, and the day of general judgment, or the day of the 
coming of the Lord Jesus, which is the same; and that therefore it is clear, the 
sense of our standards is, that the day of judgment, is the grand and constantly 
impending event, for which it behooves men to watch instantly, and so there is 
an impossibility that they also teach us to expect that a thousand years of peace 
and glory will pass before that coming of Christ to judgment. ‘The words of the 
Directory (of Prayer after Sermon, third paragraph,) are that the minister 
ought, ‘‘ ‘To pray for preparation for death and judgment, and a watching for 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ;’’ by which it appears they set forth three 
things, to wit, our departure out of life, our final judgment, and the coming of 
Christ; the last being the immediate forerunner of the second, and both of them 
to be instantly watched for. As to the sense of Scripture, secondly,—we offer, 
in like manner, a single suggestion. He who was dead, and is alive, and liveth 
forevermore—the First and the Last—the great conqueror of death—said to John in 
Patmos, “J have the keys of hell and of death,” Rev. i. 18. But the Lord Jesus 
himself expressly told his disciples that the great and terrible day when he would 
come again with power and glory, was a day and hour, of which not men, nor 
angels, *‘ neither the Son,’’ knoweth, (Mark xiii, 32; Matt. xxiv. 36,) but isa 
time which God the Father hath put under his own immediate power (Actsi. 7.); 
and he who counteth one day as a thousand years, will make it the express, par- 
ticular day of his terrible vengeance—as soon as, through his long suffering, all 
his elect have been brought to repentance, and saved from destruction, (2 Peter iii. 
7—10); that is, as soon as the profoundest secret purpose of his eternal decree of 
election is consammate. Now can it be possible for the human mind seriously 
to maintain that these two days are one and the sameday? ‘That Messiah shall 
have the ubsolute disposal, control and settling of the one, and have the other 
takea from him, hidden, and put in the power of the Father; and yet it can be 
the self same day! But if not, then the day of Christ’s second coming is a con- 
stantly impending day, and ought to be instantly watched for: a day, as to its 
coming, hid under almighty power, and, therefore, how dare we say either that 
it will not, or that it can not come, till such or such a time? Nay, that a thou- 
sand years of peace must come before it, and therefore we need not watch—as 
in the flesh we can never see it! 

This whole subject is one of vast and present weight; but it has, for a long 
time, slipped away from the public contemplation, and is, in general, but little 
understood. We rejoice to observe a great and increasing interest in regard to 
it; and anticipate the best results from the calm, earnest and candid temper— 
which to so great an extent, has marked the discussions of it. It becomes us all 
to sit down at the feet of Jesus and learn of him; and then to teach his doctrine 
in his own blessed spirit. 





zeal, because he has no assurance that the time for labour will be long. See pp. 
229, 230. Also pp. 218, 219 of this volume, for a more full statement of this 
point. 
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A LEAF OUT OF THE OLD BOOK ;—PRESBYTERIANISM IN ONE OF THE 
SYNODS DISOWNED IN 1838 ;—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 


Ir is well known that for many years preceding 1837, the impres- 
sion was gaining ground in the Presbyterian church, that the whole 
body of its churches and church courts extending in circle from the 
borders of Massachusetts through New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, were, just to the extent that they had been organised under the 
*“ Plan of Union’? —deeply tinctured with heresies in doctrine, dis- 
orders in practice, and irregularities in government. In that year, 
three Synods in the western part of New York, and the Synod of the 
Western Reserve in Ohio, were disowned by the General Assembly, 
on these three grounds; and in 1838, the whole remaining elements 
of the New School party seceded, and joined their “ exscinded” 
brethren; thus demonstrating that the whole party homologated ra- 
ther with the Presbyterianism of the “ Plan of Union’ than that of 
the Westminster standards—with the doctrine, order and proceedings 
of the four disowned Synods, than with those of orthodox and evan- 

elical Presbyterianism. 

The great difficulty in the matter, for years before 1837, was want 
of legal proof. Every man who had paid any attention to the sub- 
ject was morally certain that things were in a most deplorable condi- 
tion; but seeing the whole New School party set themselves by all 
means in their power to stave off investigation, and gave, on all oc- 
casions, unqualified testimony to the perfect soundness and regularity 
of the whole “ Plan of Union” region; it was extremely difficult to 
bring matters to a crisis. The writer of these lines, in 1831, drew 
up a protest against the act of the Assembly seating a committee 
man as a member of that body; in 1833, he moved that the Synod 
of the Western Reserve be cited to the bar of the Assembly; and in 
1834 he drew up the ct and Testimony. In 1837, the first Assem- 
bly of which he wasa member after 1832, he moved and carried the 
act to disown the three Synods in Western New York; that in re- 
gard to the Western Reserve having been moved, if his memory is 
correct, by the late Dr. Baxter of Virginia. None who take any in- 
terest in these important transactions can forget what loud and re- 
iterated acclamations, for years after 1837, attested the absolute re- 
gularity of all things in the churches on the whole “ exscinded”’ dis- 
tricts—and the atrocious and unprecedented outrage of judging and 
treating them as if they were any thing but thoroughly Presbyterian. 
We have little doubt, more ink and paper have been expended in 
abusing us alone, than would load a cart. 

Time, the great revealer of all things, is, however, rapidly draw- 
ing the veil away from this whole subject. And we are ready to 
confess, that although we supposed we had informed ourself accu- 
rately of the state of affairs before we took the decided course which 
we were led to adopt in 1837; still the developments which have 
since occurred satisfy us that the case with the whole “ Plan of 
Union” churches, was decidedly worse than we then supposed it 
was; and we are now more convinced, if it be possible, than we 
were when we were compelled, in the course of God’s Providence, 
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to act so prominent a part in this business, that the Assembly did 
what was wise, and right, and necessary, that the New School party 
meditated the general subversion of our entire system, and that the 
“Plan of Union” churches pursued a most flagitious course of im- 
posture to aid that party in its wicked designs. 

We have been led into these reflections, by a very remarkable 
exposition of the growth and present state of the churches in the 
Western Reserve, which we find in the Vew England Puritan of 
Sept. 29th, (a bigoted Congregational newspaper, printed at Boston, 
whose leading editor, if we mistake not, was a Licentiate of our own 
Presbytery )—over the signature of ““G. E. Pierce,” dated “ W. R. 
College,” and written expressly to illustrate the ‘ Ecclesiastical Re- 
lations of Western Reserve College.” It appears that some corres- 
pondent of the Puritan, from that region, had expressed his regret 
that some of the Faculty of the College, who are Congregational 
clergymen, should have fallen in with the “ Plan of Union,” and 
united ‘“‘ themseives with the Presbytery’”’—such as it is—upon which, 
says Mr. Pierce, ‘‘ My relations are such, as to make it suitable that 
I speak in their behalf.” We suppose he is the President of the 
College; and he speaks through a column and more—in a manner 
which very clearly elucidates the nature and extent of the confi- 
dence which may be reposed in the party, which, from 1831, till the 
present time, within our personal knowledge, and how much longer, 
we cannot tell—has pledged its honour, veracity and faith, before 
God and man, for the sound Presbyterianism of these churches in 
the Western Reserve; and upon the ground of that soundness has 
traduced, with unmeasured and unceasing bitterness, the men who, 
in 1837, separated those churches from their fraudulent and illegal 
relations to the General Assembly. -Let us hear Mr. Pierce: 

** I do not doubt the sincerity of Brother ‘*H,’’ when he says, that the connec- 
tion of these men with the Presbytery is a drawback, in his feelings. No more 
do I doubt that they are honest and conscientious, in the Ecclesiastical standing 
which they sustain. ‘They embraced Congregationalism in Connecticut, and three 
of them were Pastors of Churches and members of Consociation. They are Con- 
gregationalists still, in heart and in sentiment.”’ 

Now, in the name of truth and fair dealing, how can this be? A 
man was an honest Congregationalist in Connecticut, an honest Pres- 
byterian in Ohio, an honest Congregationalist “in heart and in senti- 
ment”’—and all the while an honest Presbyterian! This is the sort of 
thing, which, before 1837, made it so hard to understand the honest 
posture of the affairs of these scrupulously honest men. Let us hear 
Mr. Pierce further : 

‘* Within the bounds of Portage Presbytery, with which these men connected 
themselves, are twenty-seven Churches. One of these is a Presbyterian Church. 
Twenty-six are Congregational.” 

This, then, is the Presbyterianism,—this is the sort of Presbytery 
which our New School men, who seceded in 1838, consider standard; 
this is the sort the “‘ Plan of Union” created ; this is the sort we got 
rid of in 1837. The Assembly of that year, then, after all, did not 
make a very bad guess. Let us hear Mr. Pierce, further still : 

*« When the Presbytery are called, as lately they were, to issue a case in their 
one Presbyterian Church, they take along with them the Presbyterian Book of 
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Discipline; and, by consulting its rules, they are able to come to a result. When 
called by a Congregational Church, they have a Constitution of their own, by 
which they are guided—not unlike those of the Connecticut Consociations. In 
other words, they are to the Church a Council, on Congregational principles; and 
are sacredly bound to aid and protect the Church, in the enjoyment of its Congrega- 
tional privileges. In licensing candidates, and recommending ministers, they act 
the part of an Association.”’ 

So, so. This is very clever and convenient ; “a bed by night, a chest 
of drawers by day.” But in the mean time—what becomes of all 
the abuse heaped on us these six years, for saying that the churches 
on the Reserve were not Presbyterian churches? One to twenty-six 
in Portage Presbytery : certainly a wide basis fora Presbytery. Let 
us hear Mr. Pierce again : 

‘* [ have not the exact statistics of the six other Presbyteries on the Reserve, 
nor can [ tell precisely what portion of the whole number of Churches are Con- 
gregational. But J am confident that J speak within bounds. when I say, that of 
the one hundred and fifty Churches on the Reserve, more than one hundred are 
Congregational.”” 

Here is a fine Synod for you; out of 150 churches,—(Presbyte- 
rian churches, observe—pure, strict, orderly Presbyterian churches) — 
“more than one hundred are Congregational.” How many more, 
the witness saith not. Let us suppose one church in four, out of 150 
Presbyterian churches in a Presbyterian Synod, are in fact Presbyte- 
rian, and then we have the case which the Assembly of 1837 had to 
decide, and the sort of Presbyterianism which the New School se- 
ceded in 1838 to unite with. Assuredly we must be the most un- 
reasonable people on earth, if we are not content when the Congre- 
gationalists leave us a fourth part of our own churches, and actually 
permit our Presbyteries ‘‘to take along the Presbyterian Book” — 
when called to inspect that fourth pait! Let us hear Mr. Pierce 
still : 


** Under its (the Plan of Union) fostering care, Congregationalism has grown 
ap on the Reserve in rich luxuriance.”’ 


And, therefore the General Assembly was faithless and wicked, in 
repealing it? But what becomes of the fine stories about the Pres- 
byterianism that grew up ‘in rich luxuriance”’ under this fine plan ? 
We are likely to have it not only admitted, but gloried in, that this 
plan was, in fact, always Congregationalism under a disguise. The 
true secret of the hatred and abuse for stripping it off then was, that 
if the Aonest brethren had been let alone a little longer they would 
have got a little more? Is one in four too many of our churches, to 
allow us? Speak, again, Mr. Pierce: 

*¢ But some of our Eastern friends may be impatient, and wonder that we do 
not rise up at once, and shake off that odious epithet, ‘Presbyterian,’ as they 
would regard it. It is not so easy to change a name. “= & & ® 
We know not the future; yet I give it as an opinion, that the grains of Presbyteri- 
anism, that have been thrown into Congregationalim on the Western Reserve, 
with the dilutions that may yet be expected, will not produce a stronger tincture 


than was produced in Connecticut; nor than many firm Congregationalists would 
desire to see produced in Massachusetts.”’ 


Here the end is predicted—perhaps truly—perhaps such as was 
always intended—perhaps such as the whole church was saved from 
by the events of 1837 and’8. Certainly that is superlative Presby- 
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terianism—which is so diluted and has so faint a tincture, that it is 
not to be distinguished from the Congregationalism of Connecticut! 

We are certainly indebted to Mr. Pierce for putting these facts in 
a tangible form; and although his motive seems none of the best, and 
the morality of his distinctions is double-shotted with New Schoolism ; 
still, we thank him for his facts, which certainly go all the length of 
justifying all we ever said, all we ever did. 





(For the Spirit of the x1x. Century.) 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE NEW HYMN BOOK, LATELY AUTHOR- 
ISED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Tue new book of Psalms and Hymns, recently adopted and au- 
thorized by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, is the fruit of several years of action and 
labour, the history of which, so far as can be gathered from the mi- 
nutes of that body, we now propose to give. 

The first action on the subject was in the General Assembly of 
1838. On the first day of June in that year, it was, ‘on motion, re- 
solved, that a committee of five be appointed to revise the Assem- 
bly’s edition of the Psalms and Hymns and to suggest and report such 
alterations, corrections, and additions, for the consideration of the 
next Assembly as they may think proper.”’ (Minutes, 1838, p. 43.) 
On the afternoon of the same day, the following persons were chosen 
by ballot, asthe committee, viz: the Rev. William W. Phillips, D. D., 
Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D., Rev. 
James W. Alexander, and the Rev. George A. Baxter, D. D. (Min. 
p- 45.) 

This Committee made a report to the Assembly of 1839, which 
was accepted, and on motion referred to a committee of three gen- 
tlemen, Messrs. Edgar, Butler, and Hursh, (Min. 1839, p. 151). 
This latter committee subsequently made a report, which was ac- 
cepted and adopted, whereby it was resolved, ‘that the Committee 
created last year be rendered permanent, and such changes made in 
it as will allow of a more free and regular intercourse ; that a mem- 
ber be elected in the place of Dr. Alexander, who declines serving ; 
that two additional members conveniently located, be chosen; and 
that any three of the seven, of whom it will then consist, be a quo- 
rum ;” “ that the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the Rev. 
A. Alexander, be filled by the appointment of the Rev. John Breck- 
inridge ; and that the Rev. John Grey, of Easton, Pa. and the Rev. 
C. C. Cuyler of Philadelphia, be the two new members added to the 
permanent committee on Psalmody.” (Min. 1839, pp. 163, 4.) The 
Committee thus rendered permanent, consisted of the Rev. Drs. 
Baxter, Cuyler, Phillips, J. Breckinridge, R. J. Breckinridge, the 
Rev. J. W. Alexander and the Rev. J. Grey.‘ The first meeting of 
this Committee was held in Philadelphia, on the 18th of October, 
1839—present, the Rev. Drs. Cuyler and R. J. Breckinridge, together 
with Messrs. Alexander and Gray. After prayer to the great Head 
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of Zion for direction in this important matter, and serious consulta- 
tion, the committee settled the leading principles on which they 
thought it desirable to proceed, viz : 

1. A collation and revision of all the English versions of the 
Psalms. 

2. A careful examination of the Hymns now in use, and an in- 
quiry whether some, and if any, which of them ought to be omitted 
on account of incorrectness in doctrine, on account of their unsuita- 
bleness as Hymns, and on account of the inferiority of the poetry. 

3. The restoration of the Hymns to be retained in the revised edi- 
tion from the modern emendations to which they have been sub- 

jected. 

4. The selection of an additional number of Hymns. 

5. A special regard to the devotional character of all the Hymns. 

6. A suitavic wrrangement and copious index of the whole book. 

These subjects thus determined on were severally apportioned to 
the members of the Committee, each having a special part designat- 
ed to himself, while each and all were requested to have a general 
charge and supervision of the whole.” (Report ofthe Committee to 
the Assembly of 1840, Min. p. 477.) The Committee adjourned to 
meet again in Philadelphia, in January 1840, but were prevented 
from so doing by various causes, so that they did not meet until the 
19th of May, 1840, two days before the meeting of the General As- 
sembly. (Min. p. 478.) On the 27th of the same month they pre- 
sented a report to the Assembly which was accepted, and ordered 
to be printed in the appendix to the Minutes, and the Committee 
was continued. (Minutes 1840. p. 291.) This report stated the pro- 
gress which the Committee had made, and that the Assembly might 
understand their views, ‘‘and be able, if they saw fit, to instruct 
them” they submitted the statement already given, of the objects to 
which their attention had been directed. (See the Report, Min. 
1840 p. 318.) On the 22d of May the Rev. James W. Alexander 
resigned his seat in the Committee, and the Rev. George Potts, D. D. 
was appointed by the Assembly in his stead. (Min. 1840, p. 286.) 
The only members of the Committee in attendance at this meeting 
of May, 1840, were Drs. Cuyler, Phillips, R. J. Breckinridge, and 
the Rev J. Grey. They adjourned to meet at Princeton, N. J. on 
the 25th of the next August. (Min. 1841. p. 478.) 

In pursuance of this adjournment, the Committee met at Princeton, 
August 25th 1840,—*present, Drs. Cuyler, Phillips, J. Breckinridge, 
R. J. Breckinridge and and the Rev. J. Gray. The Committee at 
this meeting continued in session for several days, spending on 
an average nine hours per day in the prosecution of the duties as- 
signed them, not only reporting the results of their private and indi- 
vidual labours, but as a Committee, criticising, and thereby receiving 
or rejecting these reports, as well as pushing their inquiries still further 
forward. During this long and labourious session, all the Hymns’ 
of the old book ‘ were read seriatim; and after a critical examination 
by the Committee as a whole, in addition to the previous individual 
revision by the members, about 25 per cent. of the whole was reject- 
ed, in accordance with the canons of criticism formerly laid down, 

presented to and approved by the Assembly of 1840. Having in 
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addition to this, devised and agreed upon a suitable arrangement, and a 
copious index of subjects, and distributed the four hundred approv- 
ed Hymns among the members of the Committee then present, to be 
properly arranged according to said index, it was resolved that about 
two hundred and fifty additional Hymns be selecled in order to com- 
plete that portion of the book. In order that these Hymns should be 
wisely selected, the Committee, now worn and fatigued by their la- 
bour, resolved to adjourn, to meet in the city of Philadelphia, on the 
second Tuesday of Jauuary 1841. And as an additional precaution 
and security, it was resolved that public invitation to be given 
through the religious press to the whole Church, to communicate to the 
Committee, or any member thereof on or previous to the said second 
Tuesday of January, such Hymns as any one of them might desire 
to see inserted in the forthcoming book. In order that the Church 
might have as full and correct knowledge as possible of their pro- 
ceedings,it was also agreed that the doings of this meeting be pub- 
lished, as far as it was necessary to exibit the Hymns rejected and 
retained, together with the proposed arrangement of subjects, and 
index. 

“In accordance with the above mentioned adjournment, the 
Committee met in the city of Philadelphia on the 13th of Jauuary, 
1841. This meeting was attended by Drs. Cuyler, Phillips, R. J. 
Breckinridge, and the Rev. J. Gray. Part of two weeks was spent at this 
meeting in selecting by the Committee, from the individual selections 
made by the members during the adjournment, or received from their 
correspondents, Hymns of a suitable character for the intellectual and 
spiritual edification of the church. The index previously attended 
to, was at this meeting enlarged and amended—a more complete ar- 
rangement and classification of subjects made, and a publication or- 
dered, containing the chapters and sections agreed on, with the re- 
tained Hymns arranged by their numbers, together with the first 
lines of the Hymns now agreed to be added, in their alphabetical or- 
der, as well as a list of those previously omitted. But while the 
Committee, in the prosecution of their work, had proceeded so far as 
to publish to the churches the Hymns agreed upon, by their first 
lines, as it regarded retention, omission, and addition, they wished 
it to be distinctly understood that they reserved to themselves 
another and a final revision, after receiving as they had thus 
solicited, the advice, judgment, and criticism of their Christian 
fathers and brethren. Having proceeded so far the Committee 
adjourned, to meet in the city of Philadelphia in May 1841; 
when the following members met, viz: Drs. Cuyler, R. J. Breckin- 
ridge and Mr. Gray. At this meeting it was announced that the 
Rev. Dr. Potts, who had never met with the Committee, declined 
being any longer considered as a member; and that it had pleased 
the Master to remove his beloved servant Dr. Baxter to a more ho- 
nourable and important part of his moral vineyard.’ (Report to the 
Assembly of 1841, Min. pp. 478, 9.) At this meeting they presented 
to the Assembly a Report, (from which the preceding information is 
derived,) which was read and referred to a committee, (Min. 1841, 
p- 427;) in accordance with whose report, it was resolved, ‘“ that the 
a continued, with the addition of the Rev. Messrs. Wm, 
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M. Engles, D. D. and John M. Krebs; that they shall be autho- 
rised, at their discretion, to print an edition, as soon as they 
shall be prepared; and that their present Report be printed in the 
Appendix to the Minutes.” (Min. 1841, p. 428). This Report, after 
a full account of the labours of the committee, proceeds thus, to 
explain the difficulties they encountered:—‘It may be asked, 
why all this delay in the performance of a work apparently so 
simple? As the church is, in some sections, if not generally, 
solicitous for a more perfect edition of our Psalmody, why do 
the Committee not bring their labours more expeditiously to a 
close? This feeling, and the consequent inquiries, are natural to 
those who have no practical knowledge of the difficulties in the way, 
or the amount of time and labour necessary to render the work at all 
suitable to the wants, character and expectations of our church. In- 
dependent of the individual labours of the members, in the retire- 
ment of their respective studies, and consultation and correspondence 
with their brethren, they have travelled thousands of miles, and 
omy many weeks together in their efforts to perfect and expedite 

is work. But so many and such great impediments obstructed 
their way, that notwithstanding the great sacrifice of time and labour 
which your Committee have made, there still remains much to be 
done. On a critical examination they found many Hymns deficient 
in literary merit, some incorrect in doctrine, and many altogether un- 
suitable for the sanctuary as songs of praise, for want of suitable sen- 
timents, although not incorrect in doctrine or deficient in literary 
merit. These difficulties met and impeded their progress so frequently, 
both in revision and addition, that it was impossible to proceed at the 
same time rapidly and wisely. Another difficulty (and it was a mam- 
moth one) with which the Committee had to contend laboriously, and 
they fear not always successfully, was the many and great lib- 
erties taken by some of their predecessors, in the compilation of such 
works, with the authors from whom they made their selections. This 
your Committee found to be a great evil, both as it regards its char- 
acter and the amount of work which it imposed, and the difficulty if 
not impossibility, in many cases, of remedying it. From the amount 
of work done, and the progress made by your committee, they are 
disposed to consider, that with a little more patience on behalf of the 
church, and a great deal more labour on their own behalf, the work 
may be ages em as far and as well as they possess the means 
and ability of doing it.” The Report, after requesting that two mem- 
bers should be added by the Assembly to the Committee to supply 
the places left vacant by the death of Dr. Baxter, and the resignation 
of Dr. Potts, (which as we have already noticed, was done,)—con- 
cludes with the expression of the confident expectation on the part 
of the committee that they would be ready with a final report as far 
as the Hymns were concerned, against the meeting of the Assembly 
of 1842; and that the Psalms would be prepared so as to be pre- 
sented to that of 1843. (Minutes, 1841, p. 479.) 

On the 28th of May, 1842, the Committee presented to the Gene- 
ral Assembly a report accompanied with two hundred copies of a 
printed book of Hymns, selected and recommended for the approval 
of the Assembly. (Min. 1842, p. 10.) In this Report, they state, 
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that “during the past year they have been diligently and laboriously 
engaged upon the work entrusted to them ;”’ that “ besides the neces- 
sary consideration which it required from each member of the Com- 
mittee individually, they have held several meetings, which continued 
about one week each, and in which they conferred freely and fully, 
and thoroughly revised their whole work, upon which they have be- 
stowed much anxious thought ;” that they are called to lament the 
death of another of their fellow labourers, the Rev. Dr. John Breck- 
inridge ; and that the remaining members of the Committee have 
been permitted to bring the first portion of their labours toa close,’hav- 
ing completed, and passed their final and unanimous vote upon, the 
work, in so far as relates to the selection and compilation of a Book of 
Hymns, which they present with their report to the Assembly. In 
reference to these Hymns, they say—“ they are six hundred and se- 
venty in number, besides the necessary Doxologies; and in making 
the selection, the Committee have consulted every similar work to 
which they could gain access, and have agreed to admit only such, 
as after mature deliberation, received the unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee.” They add ‘that the completion of this part of their work 
is to be understood with reference solely to the elements of the book, 
and that while the Committee have desired to arrange the same in 
some such systematic order as would render it more complete and 
available for convenient use, they have not yet had time fully to 
consider and agree upon the precise arrangement to be adopted—the 
arrangement, according to which the book is now exhibited, which 
occupied the uninterrupted labour of a sub-committee for at least 
one month—not having received the final revision and approbation 
of the committee. This part of the work, which, though very important, 
is only subsidiary, has been so far considered that the Committee be- 
lieve they can complete it without any inconvenient delay.” ‘“ And 
if their selection of Hymns should receive the approbation of the As- 
sembly, the arrangement can be completed and the book put to press, 
immediately after the adjournment of the Assembly, so as very 
speedily to meet any extent of demand that may arise for it.” In 
reference to the Book of Psalms, the Committee, while they state that 
another year will be needed by them, state also their confidence that 
with the leave of Providence, that year will suffice, so that they will 
be able to make a final report upon this book also, in May, 1843. 
(Min. 1842, pp. 55, 56.) 

This Report was the order of the day for Monday, May 30th, and, 
accordingly, was then taken up by the Assembly; when, on motion 
of Dr. Howe, it was accepted, and ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Minutes. The following resolution was then offered 
by Dr. Howe: ‘“ Resolved, That the Book of Hymns selected by the 
Committee be approved by this Assembly, and be allowed to be used 
in all our churches.” Dr. McFarland moved to amend the motion 
so as to refer the book to the Presbyteries for their approval. And 
after debate the motion was lost. Yeas 50, Nays 57. Various mo- 
tions to amend the book, by striking out verses and whole hymns, 
were made, all of which were lost, except four minor amendments. 
Then, on motion of Dr. Hodge, it was ‘“‘ Resolved, that the Book of 
Hymns be referred back to the Committee on Psalmody, with direc- 
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tions to make such alterations as their own judgment or the sugges- 
tion of others may dictate, and to report it together with the Book of 
Psalms to the next Assembly.” (Min. 1842, pp. 30, 31.) 

On June 3d, Mr. B. M. Smith moved to reconsider the above re- 
solution to recommit the book; on which motion there stood, Yeas 
58, Nays 21, ‘ which not being two-thirds of those who voted on the 
resolution to be reconsidered, it was declared that the motion was 
lost.”” Whereupon, Dr. R. J. Breckinridge offered a minute to the 
effect, that the Committee be authorized to print the Book of Psalms 
already in use; together with their new selection of Hymns; that the 
book so printed be laid before the next Assembly; that it be autho- 
rized to be used in the churches; and that the Presbyteries and mem- 
bers of the church be invited to make any communications with the 
Committee before the first of the next December, before which time 
they should not put the book to press. And this minute was adopted, 
Yeas 60, Nays 11. (Min. 1842,, pp. 44, 45.) 

On the 27th of May, 1843, the Committee of Psalmody presented 
to the General Assembly their final Report, which was accepted and 
referred to Messrs. Nott, Lord, Atkinson, Leyburn and Nall; and the 
Committee was discharged. (Min. 1843, p. 186.) This Report 
states that in compliance with the resolution of the last General As- 
sembly, the Committee of Psalmody met early in January 1843, and 
continued in session until they had completed the work which had 
been assigned them. Communications were received from one Sy- 
nod, fourteen Presbyteries, and six individuals located in different 
parts of the church—which, with one or two exceptions, expressed 
approbation of the Hymn Book, and suggestions, some extended and 
elaborate, for its improvement. The Committee express their in- 
debtedness to those who thus favoured them with their views and re- 
commendations, and say, that as far as was consistent with their own 
judgment and sense of responsibility they have been guided by them, 
in the changes which they have made. They state that they have 
aimed at making a selection which, as a whole, may be generally ac- 
ceptable, and supersede the use of the many different Hymn Books 
which have been introduced into our churches, lecture rooms and fa- 
milies. They have, especially, restored those Hymns of Watts which 
have been urgently called for by all who sent in any communica- 
tions on the subject; and this the more readily, because such restora- 
tion was one design of their first appointment. The Committee ex- 
press their sense of the difficulty of pleasing all, and their conscious- 
ness that after all their labour, their work is by no means perfect. 
To render the selection more useful and acceptable, they propose to 
bind up with it, the Directory for Public Worship, and the Shorter 
Catechism. ‘ With regard to the Psalms,” says the Report “after 
mature deliberation, and a full examination of the subject, the Com- 
mittee were of opinion, that an acceptable, literal and metrical ver- 
sion of them, however desirable, could not at present be obtained. 
The versions of Psalms to which they have had access, do not fur- 
nish such a number of superior merit, as to justify the attempt to alter 
the book now in use.” They suggest, therefore, the propriety of ha- 
ving the received prose translation of the Psalms set to music, and so 
prepared as to be conveniently used in all our churches. This Re- 
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port is signed by the Committee as finally constituted, viz: ‘the'Rev. 
W. W. Phillips, D. D., Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., Rev. W. M. 
Engles, D. D., Rev. John Gray, Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D., and the 
Rev. J. M. Krebs, D. D. (See Min. 1843, pp. 218, 219.) 

Upon this Report, the committee to whom it was referred, made 
a report, which, on May 30th, was amended and adopted, as follows, 
viz: 

That the Committee of Psalmody appear to have discharged the 
duty assigned them, with zeal and ability ; and that they are entitled 
to the thanks of this Assembly: Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That the Book of Psalmody reported by the Committee 
of Psalmody, be approved, and authorized to be used in all our 
churches. 

2. That such portion of our standards be appended to such portion 
of any future edition of the Book of Psalmody, as shall be deemed 
expedient by the Board of Publication. 

3. That the whole, or such portion of the common translation of 
the Psalms, without note or comment, accompanied as far as may be 
by appropriate music, be appended to such portion of one edition of 
said Book of Psalmody, as may appear expedient to the Board of 
Publication. 

4. That the Board of Publication be authorized to pay out of the 
proceeds of the sale of said Book of Psalmody, the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in preparing the same for publication. 

5. That the Report of the Committee on Psalmody, be printed in 
the Appendix to the Minutes of this Assembly. 

6. That it be enjoined on the Board of Publication to keep on 
hand a sufficient number of the Book of Psalms and Hymns approved 
by the General Assembly of 1830, to supply the churches that have 
introduced and prefer it.” (Min. 1845, p. 194.) 

Thus was this important matter brought to a successful and satis- 
factory conclusion, just five years from the date of the first action on 
the subject. Of those engaged on the work at various times during 
this period, it appears, that the Rev. William W. Phillips, D. D. and 
the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D. have performed its labours from 
their appointment in 1838, until its conclusion in 1843, the whole 
five years ; the Rev. James W. Alexander, from the same period un- 
til his resignation, in 1840, two years; the Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D. 
and the Rev. John Gray of Easton, from their appointment in 1839 
until the completion of the work, four years; the Rev. John Breck- 
inridge, D. D., from his appointment in 1839 until his death in 1841, 
two years; the Rev. Wm. M. Engles, D. D. and the Rev. John M. 
Krebs, D. D., from their appointment in 1841 to the completion of the 
work, two years. The Rev. Drs Alexander, Baxter and Potts, ap- 
pear never to have met the Committee. 





*,* A young friend has prepared the foregoing summary from the Minutes of 
the General Assembly for i838—43 : we add a few suggestions. 

The whole number of Hymns in the old book was 531: the whole number in 
the new book is 680. Of the 531 old Hymns 419 have heen retained—112 
having been rejected : our private opinion is, that at least double as many as were 
rejected should have been. There are 261 Hymns in the new book, which are 
not in the old one; and as above stated 112 in the old which are not in the new; 
80 that the two books differ by 373 Hymns. 
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We think it may be safely conjectured that this Hymn Book will have a very 
large sale, and hold its place for many years in our denomination. So we pre- 
dicted at the period when violent and apparently concerted efforts were on foot to 
suppress it entirely. (See p, 561 of our vol. for 1842.) It istrue the last Gene- 
ral Assembly seems to have given it but a cold sanction; but it is also true that 
15,000 copies of the book were sold within three months after it was through the 
press; and we learn that the demand continues without much abatement. 

That uniformity in Psalmody is greatly to be desired, we presume none will 
doubt; and that on every account the church should have the supervision of this 
matter, seems equally clear. As there can be, we presume, but one opinion as to 
the superiority of this book over others now in use amongst Presbyterians—it 
seems therefore much to be desired that our churches should generally adopt it, as 
the basis of that uniformity, at present. ‘That the time will come when new and 
more thorough efforts will be made to perfect our Psalmody we have no doubt; 
but we think that time is not very near,—and when it arrives, the fact of an ex- 
isting uniformity will help instead of hindering whatever may then be thought de- 
sirable. We will freely confess that, for ourselves, we consider the Paraphrase of 
the Psalms, by Dr. Watts, the most defective part of our Psalmody; and only 
more and more marvel that such a miserable attempt should have acquired so 
much repatation. If God would be pleased to send into the world a man who 
should unite the fidelity of the old version commonly called Rous’s, with so much 
poetic expression as to make it popular, it would be a rich gift to his church; a 
gift, which for our sins, he withholds. 

We think, if the Board of Publication would publish the Hymn Book sepa- 
rately—it would tend greatly to introduce it into universal use; for by this means 
all who have the old collections, could thus, for a few cents, possess our Psalmody 
complete; and so all other Hymn books, both in public and social worship, would 
easily and speedily be supplanted. 

It also appears to us, that it would be a decided improvement to suppress the 
paging entirely, or else put itat the foot of the page, and make the references in 
the indices, exclusively to the psalm or hymn. 

There are at least 500,000 adult people who worship in all our 2000 churches. 
If all these could be induced to adopt a uniform Psalmody—say within ten years, 
and the Board make ten cents on each copy sold—here would be a nett income 
for the ten years, on this book alone, of $ 5000 a year. And allowing after that, 
a permanent demand for 5000 copies a year—(which in a rapidly increasing de- 
nomination, whose influence already embraces, we suppose, 1,500,000 souls, is 
very low)—at the same profit, we shall have a permanent nett income of $ 500 
a year from this volume, as long as it continues to be made the basis of our de- 
nominational Psalmody. 

Supposing these things to be founded in some tolerable approach to accuracy— 
and it appears to us, that unless there be very weighty reasons to justify a con- 
trary course, all our congregations ought to make common cause in this matter; 
put an end to our distractions on this subject; and while we become one people 
in singing God’s praises, as we use in our Confession, Discipline and Government, 
promote indirectly the important ends which will be incidentally accomplished. 

Our personal labours on this work were great; and having been allowed to 
share with our brethren of the committee, in this gratuitous labour, through a 
period of five years, and thereby having accomplished, with them, a work which 
is capable of producing so great benefits, spiritual and temporal, present and pros- 
pective—we consider ourself as having performed, perhaps the most important 
service we have ever been able to render to the church. 

We take it for granted that considerations of delicacy alone induced Dr. Engles 
who is the Editor, and Dr. Cuyler, who is we believe Chairman of one of the 
principal committees of the Board of Publication, to suppress entirely the names 
of the persons who compiled this book; they being two of them. We protest 
against this, as being both unjust, and in bad taste. The persons who did this 
work for the church, and that amid both opposition and reproach, gratuitously 
and with great toil—now that, by the blessing of God, the work is pronounced 
good—ought not to be thrust out in this way. 
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[For the Spirit of the xix. Century.] 
AN INTERPRETATION OF JOHN 11. 3—5.—PART II. 


Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God, 
5) 7 P 
Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is o]d? Can he 
enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be born? 
Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of water, 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 


Tue reader will perceive from what has already been said, that 
the words say yn tis yevvnn * ** * arvexparos ‘except aman be begotten 
* * * of or by the Spirit,”’ are those which I suppose teach the doctrine 
of spiritual regeneration, as it is commonly understood by orthodox 
Christians. This is what I suppose Paul intends by the words 
(avaxawwotws mvevpatos ayov) “renewing of the Holy Ghost,” in Tit. 
ill. 5, and (avaxawwoes Tov yoos fuwv) ‘renewing of your mind,” in Rom. 
xii. 2; see Eph. iv. 23. This work of the Spirit differs from that 
greater work of perfect regeneration in the resurrection, in this, that it 
is begun in this life in the soul, and is carried on in its sanctification, till 
it drops the body, and is gathered to the General Assembly of the spir- 
its of the just made perfect. But it is as truly a work of Almighty 
power, as the resurrection of the body. In fact, it is the beginning 
of a work whose proper end and completion is the resurrection of the 
body in glory, which end or completion (not beginning) is figura- 
tively set forth by baptism, which our Lord here describes as “ a be- 
getting from or out of water.”* This view of the passage, repre- 
sents the work of regeneration as being wholly the work of the Holy 
Spirit, from conversion to the resurrection ; and it justifies the infer- 
ence, that a man can as well raise his dead body from the grave, as 
commence that work of regeneration in his soul, which, when it shall 


be completed shall issue in the resurrection (or regeneration) of his 
body. 





*The word wadsyyeveoia occurs but twice in the New Testament, viz: in 
Matt. xix. 28, and Tit. iii. 5. In the former of these places it undoubtedly refers 
to come future state, not of man merely, but of the world. Our Lord promises 
to his disciples, that in the (wadrsyytvecia) the regeneration, i, e. at some future 
time, when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, they should receive 
a certain reward. Millennarians understand this word, in this place, of a future 
dispensation, which is elsewhere called the Kingdom of God. Certainly the word 
is not used in the theological sense of regeneration, as applied merely to the soul 
of man. In Titus iii. 5, the expression, Sia Asvtgov maruyyevecias is by man 
understood of baptismal regeneration; and this may be conceded, if we also re- 
tain the general notion or idea conveyed by the word waAryysveoua as used in 
Matt. xix. 28. It is the word Aovrgoy however, which contains the idea of 
washing or baptizing and the word raAryyerecias is used adjectively, or is added 
to express its symbolical import, as if the Apostle had said, ‘* by the washing of 
(baptism which figuratively sets forth the) regeneration (of the whole man at the 
resurrection) and by the renewing (of the soul in this life by the power) of the 
Holy Ghost.’? ‘I'hus understood, we see the connection between the idea 
expressed by Paul, and the (saAiyyeveo.a or) regeneration spoken of by 
our Lord. The epoch of the resurrection; or of man’s completed or perfect 
regeneration, is also the epoch of the regeneration of the earth by the ex- 
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Having now stated the principal points of my hypothesis, I take 
leave to submit a few observations tending to confirm it. 

1. It serves to shew the connection between verse 14, and the 
principal topic of the conversation—‘‘ And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Sonof Man be lifted up.” 
Plainly our Lord here refers to his own death, but what is there in 
the preceding declarations of our Lord which should lead to the sub- 
ject of his own death? The transition seems abrupt, and in the 
common English translation, it is marked as a distinct paragraph or 
new subject. Yet it seems to me to fall naturally within the current 
of thought, if we take the view before suggested of the doctrine of 
regeneration. Like the rest of hiscounirymen, Nicodemus, no doubt, 
believed himself and his nation capable of seeing and entering into and 
enjoying the kingdom of God which the Lord Jesus had come to 
preach and offer to the nation. I refer not to the moral qualifica- 
tions requisite, but to their corporeal or physical condition. Let it 
be granted that Nicodemus knew full well, that his countrymen must 
be converted from the love of sin, to the love of holiness, before 
they became subjects or heirs of the kingdom of God. And how 
can it be proved he was altogether ignorant of this? We cannot 
suppose he knew or believed, that if such a change were wrought, 
they would still be incapable of entering into that kingdom, without 
a change wrought upon their bodies ; converting them from flesh and 
blood, into bodies spiritual, glorious, powerful and immortal.* Our 
Lord then addresses him in this state-of mind. He announces to 
him the necessity of a change too great to be wrought by the will of 
the flesh, or the will of man. A change in the nature of a new cre- 


pulsion of Satan aad the curse. Then the face of nature will be renewed. 
Paul’s expression is an example of synecdoche, wherein he comprehends or al- 
ludes to the maAsyyeveorx of all things, by the part which man will have in it. 
Allusions to this state of things are made in the Scriptures by various forms of ex- 
pression : ‘** Behold I create all things new,”’ Ys. Ixv. 17° ** The regeneration,” 
Matt. xix, 28. ‘The times of the restitution of all things,’’ Acts iii. 21. ‘* Ma- 
nifestation of the sons of God,’? Rom. viii. 19. ‘*The adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of the body,’’ Rom. viii. 23. ‘*The resurrection of the dead,’’ 
Phil. iii. 11. ‘* The coming of the Lord,’’ 1 Thess. iv. 5—2 Pet.i.4. ‘The 
day of the Lord,” 2 Pet. iii. 10. ‘* The world to come,’’ Heb. ii. 5. I may 
add in this place, that the Tractarians admit, there are only two places (John iii. 5, 
and Tit. iii. 5.) which directly connect baptism with regeneration; and one of 
their errors in explaining these places is, that they suppose the regeneration, with 
which baptism is chiefly and especially connected, is the work of renewing in the 
soul, begun in this life, and not the perfect regeneration of the whole man at the 
resurrection of his body. This spiritual regeneration, or inception of the larger 
work, in both these places is spoken of by distinct words, viz: the begetting or 
renewing of the Spirit as explained above. 

*It would be easy to shew that the teachers of the nation had very low and 
inadequate views of the kingdom of God. They thought it could appear, and 
that they, as a nation, enjoy it without any physical change upon their bodies, 
They thought not of the Gospel dispensation as we call it, and in that it is sup- 
posed, by many, their error consisted. But Paul afterwards taught, that flesh 
and blood could not inherit it, though flesh and blood can and do enjoy the Gospel 
dispensation, and Nicodemus’s fundamental misconception was, perhaps, that he 
thought (that flesh and blood as he and his countrymen were,) the kingdom could 
still appear, and they inherit its blessings. See Luke xix. 11—xvii. 20; Acts i. 6; 
and compare Mark ix. 1, 9, 10. ’ 
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ation which God only, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, could effect. Nay, more than this; it was needful that he 
himself, though Lord of glory, (inasmuch as he then stood before 
the nation in the likeness of their own sinful flesh) should lay it 
aside, and through suffering, pass into that glorious condition as a man, 
which should be suited to the exalted and enduring nature of the 
kingdom of God. As a man therefore, he himself must be begotten 
from above, begotten from the dead, as well as others. I say not re- 
generated; for that word has a theological sense, which renders its 
use improper in respect to Him, who was holy, harmless, undefiled 
and separate from sinners—who, though he was made sin for us, that 
we might become the righteousness of God, yet knew no sin him- 
self. The idea I suggest is perfectly scriptural. In fact it is the idea 
expressed by our Lord himself to two of his disciples at Emmaus. 
‘“‘ Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into 
his glory,” Luke xxiv. 25. His sufferings and death were by Divine 
appointment, to precede the glory to which he was raised as a man 
by his resurrection and ascension. The same sentiment is expressed 
in Heb. ii. 10. And that Christ was afterwards begotten as to his 
human nature, in the Scriptural sense, of the word, is proved by Ps. 
ii. 8; Acts xiii. 33; Rev. i. 5; Col. i. 15; Luke xx. 36; Rom. i. 3; 
already cited. Here then, we see a connection between verses 3 and 
14. The sentiment and the connection may be represented thus: 
And although I have come to preach and to offer the glorious king- 
dom of God to you and your people, yet you must all undergo anew 
creation before you can see or enter that kingdom. You must be 
renewed in your souls—and not only this, you must be renewed in 
your bodies by the mighty power of the Holy Spirit, and although I 
am the King of Glory, and the appointed Head of that Kingdom, I 
preach, yet having come in the likeness of your nature, even I must 
suffer death, and my dead body must be begotten from the dead and 
made glorious, before I can, as a man, pass into the glory of the 
kingdom of God. 

The doctrine thus understood was equivalent to an express decla- 
ration, that the kingdom of God could not then appear; first, because 
the Jews, to whom it was offered, could not thus transform them- 
selves, either in body or soul, into the predestined image of the glo- 
rified manhood of the Lord Jesus; and, secondly, because the Spirit 
of God would not effect that change upon any of them except through 
faith, of his own operation, in the rejected, crucified, raised and glo- 
rified Saviour. The doctrine then which our Lord at first advanced 
to this Jewish ruler; involved the whole mystery of redemption, which 
Paul traces in Rom. viii. 29, 30, from predestination to glorification. 
The answer of Nicodemus (vs. 4.) shows how ignorant he was of 
this mystery, 

2. The view taken of this passage explains the meaning of the 
baptism of Christ by John. When our Lord presented himself for 
baptism, “John forbade him,* saying I have need to be baptized of 





+ John understood, no doubt, the full meaning of baptism which Christ admin- 
istered, and it may be supposed he here referred to the death of Christ and to his 
need of being united with him by baptisin in token of a future resurrection. Christ 
did not need the baptism of John for any such end. See Macknight on Rom. vi. 4. 
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thee and comest thou to me?’ John’s was the baptism of repent- 
ance for the remission of sins. Matt. iii. 2; Luke iii. 3; Acts xiil. 
24—xix. 4. But Christ knew no sin, and had no need of repent- 
ance. Why then did he submit to the baptism of John? Some say 
it was, to shew his approbation of it, (Jerome on Matt. 3.) Others, 
that it was to sanctify our baptism in his body: others still, that he 
might set us an example of humility. (Augustine, Tract 5 on John, 
Whitby on Matt. iii. 15.)* But it seems to me, that it was to pre- 
figure his own death, burial and resurrection. His baptism by im- 
plication therefore, as it were prophesied his rejection by the na- 
tion, and set forth in a figure, the appointed method of redemption 
through his death, by which only the righteousness of the law could 
be fulfilled. Hence the force of the reason alledged by our Lord to 
John: ‘ For so, (that is by this symbolical action) it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.” Matt. iii. 15. Thus understood, his bap- 
tism, was a symbolical fulfilment of all righteousness—in this, that it 
foreshowed his own death, burial and resurrection. 

If such then was the meaning of the baptism of the Lord Jesus, 
we are justified in assuming that the baptism of his followers (what- 
ever other signification it may have) is primarily intended to shew 
forth their resurrection to a new life, in which they shall be conformed 
to the image of the glorified body of Christ their Head. Rom. viii. 
29, 30. 

3. The view taken of this passage, considered in connection with 
the Millennarian doctrine concerning the kingdom of God, throws 
light upon the subject of infant baptism. 

The kingdom of God, of which our Lord spoke, I have supposed, 
was that glorious kingdom which he will establish in outward glory 
at his second coming. That kingdom had come nigh to the Jewish 
nation when John the Baptist entered upon his public ministry. That 
was the kingdom which the Jews rejected, and which was taken from 
them to be given to another elect people, (gathered from Jews and 
Gentiles,) at the close of the present dispensation. (Matt. xxi. 43; 
1 Pet. ii. 9.) This elect people, (or rather such of them as shall have 
departed this life,) will be raised from the dead at the Lord’s coming. 
They will constitute the first resurrection. Such are some of the 
points of the Millennarian theory.t Now baptism, being an ordi- 
nance appointed for this dispensation, can have respect only to that 
resurrection which shall take place at its close. But infants, though 
incapable of faith and repentance, are still capable of regeneration in 
the sense explained, that is of being born, or begotten from the dead 
by their resurrection to a new life; and baptism, as I have shewn, in 
one of its senses at least, is a symbolical representation, or a fore- 
showing of that event. Manifestly, therefore, itis an ordinance pro- 
per to be administered to all those who may have part in the resur- 
rection which it symbolizes. The question then comes to this; can 
any infant, dying in infancy, have part in the first resurrection and 





*See the conjectures of the Schoolmen in Summe Thome Aquin. part 3. Our 
XXXIX. Much of that which passes under the name of commentary and explan- 
ation of the Scriptures, is the mere guess-work of learned men. But in such bu- 
siness, fools may hit when wise men would miss, 

+See page 202, et seq. of this volnme for more of this theory. 
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this kingdom of God? If not, what was the meaning of our blessed 
Lord, when he said ‘‘ Except ye be converted and become as little 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” Or what was his meaning when 
he citéd from Ps. viii. 2. upon the occasion of the hosannas chaunted 
to him by the children in the temple, “out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise,’ (or ordained strength.)* 
But if the reader is not prepared to maintain that no deceased infant 
can have part in the first resurrection, or become a member of that 
glorified elect body, which shall reign with Christ during the Mil- 
lennium, then why are not infants proper subjects of that ordinance, 
which symbolically and prophetically sets forth that regeneration of 
which they may be, and of which at least some of them will be the 
subjects? It is true of them that they must “be begotten from 
above,” in the the resurrection of their bodies, or they cannot see the 
glorious kingdom of God: And if God has seen fit to appoint bap- 
tism, or a “‘ begetting out of water” by the act of man, to represent 
the mystery of the resurrection, or the begetting of them from among 
the dead, by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the day of Christ’s se- 
cond coming:—nay, more, if God has declared that none except 
those who shall thus be begotten out of water can enter into the 
kingdom of God, it seems not only proper, but necessary to baptize 
infants, in token of their dedication to Christ, and of their resurrec- 
tion at his coming. I do not contend however, that baptism is indis- 
pensible to salvation.t ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; he that believeth not shall be damned.” The meaning of 
this place, which must be consistent with the passage under considera- 
tion, appears to me to be this; ‘He that believeth shall be saved. 
He that is baptized (being incapable of belief) shall be saved. He 
that believeth not (being capable of belief, although baptized) shall 
be damned.” For the baptism of water cannot be necessary where 
the Holy Ghost has himself baptized or wrought saving faith in the 
soul. Neither can belief be necessary in infants and idiots who are 
incapable of exercising it, otherwise the salvation of all such would 
be impossible. Nor can baptism, which is man’s act, and only sym- 
bolical of the resurrection, save in unbelief; for in such a case, the 
Holy Spirit, not having begun his work upon the soul in this life, will 
not begin it by the resurrection of the body of the unbeliever. Nor 
do I contend that all infants dying in infancy unbaptized will be lost. 





* Although this prediction had an inceptive fulfilment upon that occasion, yet I 
cannot but think, it also has respect to, and will receive a higher fulfilment in the 
future kingdom of God, wherein babes and sucklings (as they were at death,) 
will be invested with bodies of beauty and glory and strength, in which they will 
celebrate the praises and execute the behests of Him who redeemed them. 

t Nor does it follow from any thing here suid or intended, that baptism gives 
grace according to the opinion of the Papal church ex opere operato. Yet the 
Holy Spirit no doubt can renew the soul of an infant in this life, before it is ca- 
pable of moral action, and no doubt does so, in the case of all those which shall 
be raised from the dead at the coming of Christ at the time the soul is leaving 
the body, or at some time before. Still it is an effect of the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and not an effect proceeding from the sacrament, whether wrought at the 
time or afterwards. 
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But God has been pleased to appoint the ordinance of baptism, not 
only to shew forth in a figure, the mystery of the first resurrection, 
but as a seal of a covenant between him and those who shall thus 
dedicate themselves and their offspring to him: He has therefore 
been pleased to lay himself under a more particular covenant or 
promise, to those who become his in obedience to this institution. 
Now as we know he acts as a sovereign, why may we not believe 
that the condition of the baptized children of believing parents will 
be better at the close of this economy, than that of those who were 
never thus dedicated to him? And may not their advantage consist 
in this, that they shall attain an earlier resurrection, and an admission 
into the kingdom of God at the Lord’s second coming? It follows 
not from this, that the condition of infants dying in infancy without 
baptism, is miserable, or not positively happy in the world of spirits ; 
nor that they will not be raised, at the general resurrection of all the 
dead toa state of glory and unending bliss in the body; but only 
that they will not be aggregated to that mystical body of Christ, or 
elect church, which will be completed and gathered to meet him at his 
coming. Those who deny that the advent of Christ will be pre- 
millennial, and who say that the resurrection of the elect body of 
Christ will not precede the resurrection of the rest of the dead, 
do, in fact, postpone the resurrection of all infants dying with or with- 
out baptism until after the Millennium. The Millennarian hypothe- 
sis, therefore, robs them (so to speak) of nothing, which the opposite 
theory allows us to expect for them; while the anti-millennarian or 
spiritual theory, as it denies that there will be an earlier resurrection 
of the elect church—a resurrection before the Millennium, does, in 
fact, deprive baptized infants of all pre-eminence or advantage over 
those who die unbaptized in infancy, unless it be a part of that theory 
also, that all unbaptized infants are lost. 

I intended, when I began this head of remarks, to be brief; but I 
fear I shall be misunderstood if I stop here, I will therefore add some 
further observations, though they should seem somewhat digressive 
from the chief subject. Various opinions* are entertained concern- 
ing the condition of deceased infants in the unseen world and future 
state—two of which may be mentioned. Some believe, that all in- 
fants who depart this life without actual and personal sin, will be saved. 
Now this opinion stated thus generally, may be conceded. But most 
of those who maintain this opinion, believe also that all such will at- 
tain to one and the same salvation, at the same time, to wit, at the ge- 
neral resurrection of all the dead after the Millennium. This hy- 
pothesis embraces the case of Jewish infants which died in circum- 
cision, as well as that of Jewish infants which died without circum- 
cision, and the case of infants of the Gentiles which died during the 
old economy, and also the case of infants baptized and unbaptized 
which have died or shall die during the present economy. Now let 
us see how the covenant of circumcision bears upon this theory. God 
promised to be a God to Abraham, and to his seed. He took his in- 
fants into covenant, appointing circumcision, as the seal or token of 





*See Wall on Baptism, for a copious statement of the opinions of the Fathers; 
also, ‘* An Essay on the Salvation of all Dying in Infancy,’’ by David Russel of 
Dundee; and ‘grounds of hope for the salvation of all dying in infancy,” an 
Essay by Rev. William Harris, L. L. B. 
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the covenant, and commanded that it should be observed as a stand- 
ing testimony or sign that JEHOVAH was their GOD, Gen. xvii. 7, 
8, "10, 11, 12, 14. ”He declared, moreover, that ‘‘the uncircumcised 
man-child shall be cut off from his people.” The child upon whom 
this rite was performed was brought within the covenant, and every 
such child if he died before capable of actual and personal sin, did 
not, in fact, break the covenant during his life.* Let us suppose then, 
that when our Lord preached to the Jews the kingdom of God, and 
offered it for their acceptance, they had received him and the king- 
dom with the obedience of faith, or according to allegorical repre- 
sentation of the parable of the marriage, (Matt. 22.) had with one 
consent, instead of refusing the invitation, came to the wedding ; the 
kingdom then would no doubt have been established in outward glory, 
(see Matt. xxiii. 37.) and the deceased Jewish infants of former ge- 
nerations, which died in circumcision, would have been raised from 
the dead at that time to share in its glory. I know it was not possible, 
considering the nature of fallen man, that this supposition should have 
been realized. So certain was it, that the nation would reject Christ 
and his kingdom, that their rejection was the pre-appointed means of 
bringing in that redemption without which there could have been no 
resurrection, still I may avail myself of an hypothesis of this sort by 
way of illustration. Now what did the infants of former generations 
dying in circumcision lose through the rejection of the Lord Jesus 
and his kingdom by the later generation to which he came and offer- 
edit? The reader may say nothing: on the contrary, they gained 
thereby not only the certainty but even the possibility of a resurrec- 
tion at the second coming of the Lord, neither of which could they 
otherwise have had. And this is true. And this result-is a wonder- 
ful part of the mystery of godliness. But upon the supposition that 
the nation could have received Christ, the loss of such infants by this 
act of unbelief, was the postponing of the time of the resurrection of 
their bodies, until God should, under a new dispensation of grace, 
gather another elect people for the inheritance of that kingdom 
which the Jews rejected. When, therefore, this subrogated people 
shall be completely gathered, and Christ shall come again to call 
them from their graves and gather them to himself in bodies of glory, 
the circumcised infants that died in infancy during the old economy, 
will also be raised from the dead, and made a part of that elect and 
redeemed body, the true Israel of God. But will those infants of 
the Jewish nation which died in infancy, without circumcision, during 
the old economy be also raised at the same time, and made a part of 
the same elect people? Not only this: will the deceased infants 
of the Gentiles, with whom God made no covenant, also be raised 
from the dead at the same time, and admitted to an equal share in 
the same glories ? 

Of what advantage then was circumcision to those who received 








*There is a passage in Numb. xiv. 23, according to the LXX. which is not 
contained in the Hebrew text, the Vulgate, or our version. ‘* But their children 
which are with me here, as many as know not good nor evil, every one younger, 
inexperienced, to them will I give the land,’ ‘This passage, if the text of this 


place may be received, may have some bearing on the question of the salvation 
of infants. 
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that seal of the covenant ? Certainly it conferred none in this life.* For 
it cannot be replied in this case, as Paul replied to a similar question, 
in respect to the adult portion of the nation, that the oracles of 
God were committed to those infants. Again: What is the mean- 
ing of God’s declaration “the uncircumcised man child shall be cut 
off from his people, he hath broken my covenant,” Gen. xvii. 14. It 
cannot be replied that ‘to be cut off from his people,”’ means that he 
shall suffer an early temporal death; for the case in hand is that of a 
circumcised man-child, who hath not broken the covenant, and yet, 
cut off by death in infancy. Where then is the advantage except 
we look for it in that earlier resurrection (described in 1 Cor. xv.) of 
the elect church, to which the circumcised Jewish infant was united 
by this token of God’s covenant? This isindeed a glorious pre-emi- 
nence, and a pre-eminence or advantage too, which does not involve 
the damnation or misery of those infants who died without circum- 
cision, whether of the Jews or the Gentiles. They may still have 
part in the later or second resurrection at the close of the Millennium, 
and their condition in the meantime, while out of the body, and their 
future condition in the body, may be that of happiness and glory. 
The reader may believe that their happiness and glory will be just 
such and just so great, as the anti-millennarian hypothesis supposes 
(upon scriptural grounds) that they will be; for the Millennarian hy- 
pothesis interferes in no respect with their views on this head. It 
only supplies a ground of advantage or pre-eminence to circumcised 
and baptized infants dying in infancy, which is denied to them with- 
out shewing any other ground of advantage by those who maintain 
the opposite theory, unless, as has been said, it be contended that all 
others are lost. . ; 
But baptism under the present dispensation takes the place of cir- 
cumcision under the old covenant. Paul calls (Col. ii. 11.) baptism 
the circumcision of Christ. Now those who deny the propriety of 
the baptism of infants during the present dispensation, must maintain, 
either that none but the circumcised infants of the old economy can 
enter into the kingdom of God, or they must maintain that circum- 
cision was of no advantage to the deceased infants of Jewish parents 
upon whom that rite was performed. If they take the former ground, 
circumcision indeed availed much. But is any one prepared to 





* Dr. Harris seems to think that the covenant of circumcision insured church 
privileges—the possession of the promised land to the natural seed of Abraham. 
But infants cut off before they could enjoy either, gained nothing from it in this 
life. He says also, in another place, in reference to Rom. xi. 16—20. ‘* The 
most natural interpretation is on the principle, that the descendants of pious persons 
are acknowledged as sustaining a peculiar relation to God, by virtue of his covenant 
engagements, and are sharers with their parents, In the blessing conveyed by 
their engagements, till becoming moral agents and sinners, they despise their 
birth-right, and interrupt, what may be called the natural course of sovereign mercy, 
from generation to generation.”” But what share can children enjoy before be- 
coming moral agents in this life? What enjoyment of spiritual good can they 
have in this life before they can know good from evil? Is it not more reasonable 
to suppose that the good they got from the covenant, and the good intended they 
should get, is in their future state, and not in this life? And this too, a good 
which others not within the covenant do not get at the same time or in the same 


degree. 
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maintain that no infant born of Gentile parents, though Christian and 
believing parents, can have part in the first resurrection, and so enter 
into the kingdom of God? This would be not only to make the former 
covenant distinct, but to give it, as such, an advantage over that 
which was established in the blood of the Son of God, in respect to 
a very large part of the race. If they take the ground that the un- 
baptized infants of Gentiles, are admissible to the same privileges, 
whether they died during the continuance of the old economy or the 
present, then they have to show what was the advantage of the cov- 
enant which God made with Abraham in respect to infants dying 
with the token of the covenant thus fixed upon them. They must 
tell us also what God meant when he said by Moses, “ Ye stand this 
day, all of you, before the Lord your God, your captains, your elders, 
your little ones, your wives, that thou shouldest eater into covenant 
with the Lord thy GOD, that he may establish thee to-day for a peo- 
ple unto himself, and that he may be unto them a GOD as he hath 
sworn unto thy fathers, to Abraham,” &c. Deut. xxiv. 10, 11, 12. 
“‘ Moreover thou hast taken thy sons and thy daughters which thou 
hast borne unto me, and these hast thou sacrificed unto idols; Thou 
hast slain my children.”” Ezek. xvi. 20, 21.* 

If it be admitted, however, that baptism takes the place of circum- 
cision in respect to infants; we incur no such difficulty. The. circumcised 
infant still has an advantage from the covenant, (not over the baptized 
infant of believing parents; for he too is circumcised though with 
the circumcision of Christ, but) over these who have never been 
brought within the covenant of God in any way of his appointment; 
and this advantage consists in their union to that elect church which 
will be raised from the dead, and received into the kingdom of God 
at our Lord’s second coming.t _ 

Another opinion is, that elect infants only will be saved. This 
opinion may be admitted, if we understand it of that great salvation 
which will be revealed at the second coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his kingdom. But whoare the elect infants? Are they of 
those who died during the old economy without circumcision? Are 
they also of the Gentiles who then lived, and with whom God made 
no covenant? Are they also of the unbaptized Gentiles during the 
present economy? If either of these opinions be maintained, I may 
repeat the inquiry already made. Of what advantage was circum- 
cision to the Jewish infant who died with the seal of the covenant 








* A child on the day of its circumcision was called Chatan by the Jews, be- 
Cause they considered it then espoused to God, and united to his penple. See 
Schindler Lex. See other instances in which children are comprehended with pa- 
rents, in covenant privileges in Gen. vi. 18—ix. 1, 8, 9—xvii. 7; Mal. ii, 4—6, 
compared with Deut. xviii. 1—5, and Numb. iii. 11—15. 39; Numb. xxv. 10, 
13; 1 Chron. xxiii. 13; 2 Sam. vii. 11—xxiii. 5; Deut. xxix. 11; Joshua viii. 35. 
Paul also calls the children of believers holy, 1 Cor. vii. 14. 

t‘* The church of Gentile believers are as really in Abraham’s covenant as 
ever the Jews were; for the Jews were broken off, and the Gentiles (the wild 
olive) they were grafted in for them (not among them—see the marginal read- 
ing) and so, with them, partake of the root and the fatness of the olive tree. 
This scripture then (Rom. xi. 17, &c.) may serve for very great use in the great 
doctrine of the covenant, and the baptism of believers’ seed.’’ Matthew Mead 
of Stepney, Sermon IV. on the Jews. 
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upon him? For others without it, attain the same advantage. But 
if by elect infants, we are to understand those who have been es- 
poused to God and united to his elect people—whether under the 
old or the new economy :—those with whom God has thus entered 
into covenant, and whom he calls his children, we avoid this difficulty. 
As I said before, these elect ones, (elect; because united in the way 
of God’s appointment to his elect people,*) shall still have the pre- 
eminence by having part in the first resurrection; while the rest of 
the infant dead, though they shall not attain to this earlier glory and 
blessedness, may still have part in a glorious though later resurrection. 

In conclusion of this topic, I will only add, that our Lord’s doc- 
trine in John iii. 3—5, appears to me to extend as well to the case of 
infants as of adult persons. If the expression in verse 3, has the 
sense suggested, the necessity of regeneration is equal in both cases, 
and both are equally capable of regeneration in that sense. If the 
expression, “ begotten or born of or out of water,’’ is a symbolical 
way of setting forth what our Lord had previously said, (that is, that 
a man must be begotten from the dead, &c.) it is fairly applicable to 
all those whom the Scriptures teach may have part in that resurrec- 
tion, and that kingdom of which our Lord spoke, infants may and 
will have part in that resurrection and that kingdom ; therefore they 
are proper subjects of baptism. And if every one must be baptized, 
with water, who has not been baptized by the Holy Spirit in this life, 
it follows that infants must be baptized in token of their union to 
Christ, and of their part in the first resurrection. And such baptism, 
being all that they are capable of receiving in this life may, by the 
gracious appointment of God in his care of infants, stand in the place 
of the incipient work of renewing the soul by the Holy Spirit through 
repentance and faith, though not in the case of those who have been 
guilty of personal sins, as I have already explained. In this view,t 











* God’s purposes of election, we are accustomed to consider as known only to 
himself; and properly. It is impossible also to know, with certainty, when the 
moral agency begins in children But when a circumcised child was removed so 
early that it could with certainty be known that it was incapable of discerning 
between good and evil, the act of so removing him, with the seal of the cove- 
nant upon him, may be considered a manifestation of the previously secret purpose 
of election, just as the indubitable conversion and sanctification of an adult is an 
indication of the same purpose, The same remark may be applied to baptized 
infants, removed, while we are sure that they have not reached the period of mo- 
ralagency. For the act of so removing them, is an act done under the covenant, 
to which God has graciously beconie a party. 

+ Cursory as these observations are, the reader will, I think, see that the Mil- 
lennarian doctrine concerning the kingdom of God, if it be founded in Scripture, 
has a very important bearing upon the question of the salvation of those dying in 
infancy. Those who maintain that all such will be saved, find it difficult to ex- 
plain the special promises made to those within the covenant of circumcision and 
baptism, upon satisfactory grounds. Those who maintain then an election of 
them only will be saved—taken partly from the circumcised and baptized, and 
partly from those who have never been brought within the covenant of circum- 
cision or baptism, are pressed with the difficulty of shewing what those of the 
former class will gain, which are not elected; and what advantages those of the 
same class which are elected, gain over those of the latter class whv also are 
elected. Other difficulties also press upon this view which I do not stop to men- 
tion. The Millennarian hypothesis is not liable to the same objections, and if it 


can be supported by Scripture, it places this subject upon less objectionable, if not 
quite clear and satisfactory grounds. 
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circumcision and baptism are no fruitless ceremonies, but seals of 
glorious privileges. Well might Paul say, in reply to the question, 
what profit is there of circumcision, ‘‘ much every way,” (xatarayra 
reomov) though he insisted chiefly on that which concerned the adult 
portion of the nation. For if, as it has been said, three-fifths of the 
race, in every age, have died in infancy, the covenant of circumci- 
sion will probably avail to the salvation of the larger part of the natur- 
al seed of Abraham, which were born and died, during the continu- 
ance of the old economy. And under the Christian dispensation, 
an innumerable multitude of baptized infants, will be gathered from 
every communion, calling itself Christian, in which the ordinances of 
the new covenant are rightly administered. 

4. It is an argument in support of the view hereinbefore taken of 
the passage, that while it greatly enlarges our conceptions of our 
Lord’s doctrine, it is fairly deducible from the language he used. If 
the reader doubts this assertion, let him reperuse the expository part 
of this essay, and carefully consider the proofs submitted. Now itis 
a fact, that many of the errors of the church have arisen partly, at 
least, from imperfect or low views of the doctrines of revelation. It 
seems as if divines, entertaining discordant and, in fact, quite oppo- 
site opinions upon some of the most important questions in theology, 
have, by common consent, taken up some shallow conception of a fun- 
damental truth, as though it were intuitively true, and proceeding 
thereupon, as a scriptural basis, have erected structures of widely 
different forms and orders. That men of the best minds, however 
well instructed or intentioned, should be liable to error, from inade- 
quate conceptions of the doctrines of revelation, is what we ought to 
expect, and what all ought to guard against. As well might the hand 
of an infant grasp and poise the great globe itself, as the puny mind 
of man comprehend the thoughts.of God. Language sinks and cir- 
cumscribes when used as a means of setting forth the deep myste- 
ries of the kingdom of God, and the glorious purposes which therein 
will be revealed, not indeed in human words, but in the outward man- 
ifestation of the reality to those who shall enter into and inherit it. 
Hence, by a necessity imposed by the nature of the subject, we 
should receive the language of Scripture, (though it may express 
even more than we can rightly conceive of) rather as furnishing hints, 
than full expressions of things, which, after all, must for the most 
part lie hidden in the Divine mind. When, therefore, we would 
search for the mind of God in the Scriptures, we may take it for 
granted, that the largest, the weightiest, and the most glorious sense 
which the words will bear, is nearest the intention of the Divine Au- 
thor of them. If beyond this, we find that this largest sense not only 
confirms truths elsewhere taught, but frees them from objections 
arising from the low and shallow sense of human conceptions, the 
presumption that we have got nearer to the truth, if we have not 
quite fallen upon it, is greatly enhanced. 

This latter consideration, I think I am fairly entitled to urge in sup- 
port of the hypothesis before stated. The reader has seen that it 
maintains the doctrine of spiritual regeneration, as taught by the 
most orthodox and pious of our spiritual teachers. He has seen, too, 
the answer it furnishes to Pelagian notions of man’s ability to con- 
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vert or regenerate himself. Further, it presents the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration in the only sense in which it is consistent with 
the office and prerogative of the Holy Ghost in the work of generating 
anew the souls as well as the bodies of men. He has seen too, that 
while it impugns no ground there may be in Scripture, to believe in 
the ultimate salvation of all infants and idiots who have departed this 
life without actual sin, it gives significancy and inestimable value to 
the covenant, sealed by circumcision and baptism, and thereby fur- 
nishes an additional ground to believe that all others will finally be 
saved. It suggests, too, an important consideration in connection 
with those ages of the Jewish and Christian churches, wherein both 
were greatly corrupted, though not apostate and utterly cast off; for 
even in these times, not less than in others, according to the view 
taken, God will magnify the glory of his grace, and put honour on 
his own covenants for his name’s sake, in making heirs of his kingdom 
at the coming of Christ, a multitude of the infant dead of those ages 
whom no man can number. I may add, that the view taken, if it be 
just, sets aside as futile, many discordant and far-fetched criticisms of 
learned men, as well as many false opinions they have built upon 
them. 

One tells us, for example, that by (idwe xa: mvevyza) water and spirit, 
we must understand (spiritus aqueus) watery spirit; another, that it 
means spiritual water; another, that the birth and regeneration here 
declared to be necessary, strictly and properly belong only to Jews, 
Mahometans and Heathen. A question has been raised likewise 
whether dywev yevnbiva: is to be understood of moral or only of bap- 
tismal generation.* Others consider that by the kingdom of God, 
we are to understand the church, and the ordinance of baptism they 
sink into a rite of initiation into the church; so that the passage 
means, ‘‘ except a man be baptized he cannot become a member of 
the church on earth.” But it is not necessary to go at length into this 
topic. If the reader will turn to the commentators, he will find that 
scarcely any part of the Bible has been the subject of more disputing 
or of more inconsistent opinions than this. But the length to which 
this essay has already been extended, warns me not to tax the pa- 
tience of the reader farther by a full enumeration of them. He will 
therefore be pleased to supply the many deficiencies he will observe 
under this head. 





* The Papists convert the ordinance of baptism chiefly into an expedient to 
promote the interests and power of the Roman church. ‘* Effectus baptismi est, 
quod baptizatus fiat. Christianus, et membrum illius ecclesia cujus confessionem 
ante baptismum fecit, et quidem adulti immediate: parvuli, et qui alias pro se 
respondere non possunt, mediate per patrinos. De jure canonico fiunt subditi 
reipublice ecclesiastica, beneficiorum participes, si in cleram admissi. Infideles 
baptizati macula, qua laborabant, liberantur, fiuntque honesti ut ad honores, 
civium jura et collegia opificnm admitti queant. Liberantur a censu tolerantia, 
quem ante baptismum przstabant, et omni nota servitutis. Mancipia infidelium, 
olim mox fiebant libera, soluto tamen dominis pretio, et sic etiam patres infideles 
cogi possunt, ad liberos fideles a sua potestate dimittendos, salvo horum jure 
succedendi; neque enim statim a viventibus parentibus, Jegitimam petere possunt. 
Quia, de jure canonico, subditi ecclesie universalis fiunt, cogi possunt ad fidem 
christanam retinendam, et ad priores errores revertentes, ut apostate, puniuntur. 
Denique inducit coguatienem spiritualem cum baptizante et patrinis. Bahmer’s 
Ius Canonicum lib. 3. Tit. 42 § 9. 
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LIFE OF ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 


PART Ill. 
From the General Assembly, 1639, to kis Mission to London in 1643. 


Bisuop Burnet has remarked, that it was strange to see Mr. Hen- 
derson, who had acted so vigorously against the bishops for meddling 
in civil affairs, made a commissioner for this treaty, and sign a paper 
so purely civil as the pacification was. This is one of those reflec- 
tions which appear plausible and acute at first view, but which a com- 
parison of the two cases will discover to be groundless. Not tomen- 
tion that the present was an extraordinary conjuncture, in which all 
that was dear to a people was at stake, and when it was proper that 
all their talents should be called forth and employed, it is evident 
that religion had been the principal cause of the quarrel, and that its 
interests were deeply concerned in the termination to which it might 
be brought. And although the articles of the pacification mentioned 
only the disbanding of the forces, yet it is. well known, that these 
proceeded upon the King’s declaration, engaging that all matters ec- 
clesiastical should be determined by the Assemblies of the Church ; 
that General Assemblies should be called once a year; and that one 
should be convened in August to settle the present differences. When 
these things are considered, the presence of one of the ministry, 
who could explain any point of difficulty, and watch over the rights 
of the church, may easily be vindicated. But this is toto celo dif- 
ferent from bishops sitting as Lords of Parliament, or filling the 
highest offices of state; which, besides other evils, render it impos- 
sible for them to attend to the important duties of their ecclesiastical 
functions. : 

Mr. Henderson was one of the fourteen chief persons among the 
Covenanters who were sent for by the king to meet him at Berwick, 
after the Scottish army was disbanded. But an alarm having spread 
of a design against their life, or liberty, they were stopped at the 
Watergate of Edinburgh, when they were setting out on their jour- 
ney, by the populace, who took their horses from them, and obliged 
them to return; nor was it judged prudent that they should after- 
wards proceed ; a measure which gave great offence to his Majesty. 

At the opening of the General Assembly, which met at Edin- 
burgh, August 12, 1639, Mr. Henderson preached from Acts iv. 23; 
and in the conclusion of his discourse, addressed suitable exhorta- 
tions to the royal commissioner, the Earl of Traquair, and to the 
members of the Assembly. ‘‘ We beseech your Grace,” he said, 
“to see that Cesar have his own; but let not Cesar have what is 
due to God, and belongs to him. God has exalted your grace to 
many high places within these few years, and more especially now. 
Be thankful, and labour to exalt Christ’s throne. Some are exalted 
like Haman—some like Mordecai. And I pray God these good 
parts the Lord has endued you withal, you may use aright, as the 
Israelites, when they came out of Egypt, did give all their silver and 
gold for the building of the tabernacle. And you, right honourable, 
worshipful, and reverend members of this Assembly, go on in your zeal 
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constantly. Surely it shall be a refreshment to you and your chil- 
dren, that you should have lived when the light of the Gospel was 
almost extinguished, and now to sce it quickened again, after all 
these troubles, with a holy moderation, go on, for zeal is a good ser- 
vant, but an ill master; like a ship that has a full sail, and wants a 
rudder. We have need of Christian prudence ; for ye know what 
ill speeches our adversaries have made upon us. Let it be seen to 
his Majesty, that this (Presbyterial) government can very well stand 
with a monarchical government. Thereby we shall gain his Majes- 
ty’s favour, and God shall get the glory; to whom be praise for ever 
and ever.” The commissioner earnestly requested that the former 
Moderator should be continued in the chair, out of respect to Mr. 
Henderson’s abilities, as he protested, but rather as was suspected, to 
support his Majesty’s pretensions to the right of nominating the per- 
son who should occupy that place, and of continuing him in it at 
pleasure. But this was opposed by the members of the Assembly, 
and by none more than by Mr. Henderson himself, who urged, that 
it favoured the practice of constant Moderator, which, in formertimes 
had been employed as an introduction to Prelacy. On the 31st of 
August, Mr. Henderson preached an excellent sermon, at the open- 
ing of the Parliament, from 1 Tim. ii. 1—3. in which he treated of 
the end, utility and duties of magistracy. 

' In the year 1640, he was placed at the head of the University of 
Edinburgh, by the Town-Council of that city. They had been ac- 
ontoned to visit the College annually, which had made the rector 
remiss in the discharge of his office. They now resolved, instead of 
these periodical visitations, to choose a rector annually, and to ascer- 
tain more precisely the powers of his office, by instructions framed 
for that end. 

Agreeably to this resolution, they “chose Mr. Alexander Hender- 
son, one of the ministers of Edinburg, rector of the University, or- 
daining a silver mace to be borne before him on all solemnities, and 
appointing certain members of the Town Council, ministers of Edin- 
burgh, and professors in college, his assessors.’’” They empowered 
him to superintend all matters connected with the conduct of the 
principal and professors, the education of youth, the revenues, &c.; 
to admonish offenders, and in case of obstinacy, to make a report to 
the Town Council. 

In this office, which he appears to have enjoyed, by re-election, to 
his death, he exerted himself sedulously to promote the interests of 
that learned seminary. 

From the superintendence of this peaceful seat of literature, and 
from his pastoral functions, Mr. Henderson was again reluctantly 
called by a new embroilment of public affairs. The King, yielding 
to the importunate solicitations of the Episcopal clergy, had refused, 
notwithstanding his promise at the late pacification, to ratify the con- 
clusions ofthe Assembly and Parliament, then suddenly prorogued the 
latter, denounced the Scots as rebels, and prepared again to invade 
the country. But the success of the Scoitish army, who entered 
England in August 1640, necessitated him a second time to accede to 
pacific proposals; and a treaty to this effect was begun at Rippon, 
which in a short time after this was transferred to London. Mr. Hen- 
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derson was appointed one of the commissioners for this treaty. It 
was on this occasion that the foundation was laid of that conjunction 
in religion as well as civil amity, between Scotland and England, 
which was afterwards solemnly ratified and sworn; and just and en- 
larged views of the state of public matters which produced this, and 
of the reasons upon which those who established it proceeded, are 
requisite in order to form a proper judgment of the public measures 
which were afterwards pursued by the friends of religion and liberty 
in the three kingdoms, as well as to vindicate the subject of this me- 
moir for the part which he acted in them. But, sensible of the diffi- 
culty of conveying an adequate idea of the subject, within the limits 
to which he is confined, the memorialist enters not here upon this 
field. Suffice it to say, that upon a retrospective view of the state of 
the Scottish church, her friends perceived that she had been exposed 
to perpetual danger, from the encroachments of her powerful neigh- 
bour. Her peace had been interrupted, and the spiritual govern- 
ment and worship which she had embraced, and solemnly sworn to 
maintain, had been repeatedly infringed and overturned, to make 
way for the more pompous, but superstitious form of the English 
church. They perceived a concerted plan between the Court and 
English bishops, persisted in, and often renewed, to obtrude the hier- 
archy and ceremonies upon them. To this they could easily trace 
the late innovations which had so much distracted the kingdom of 
Scotland. They had been denounced as rebels from all the pulpits 
of the hierarchical clergy in England, who had twice, within two 
years, instigated his Majesty to make war against Scotland, and had 
contributed so liberally to raise the armies destined for subduing that 
country, that it’was called, even in England, The Bishop’s War. On 
these grounds, the Scots saw little rational prospects of their being 
long allowed peaceably to enjoy their religious privileges, while the 
English hierarchy retained its power. At this time, too, multitudes 
in England, who were sensible of the corruptions, and groaned under 
the tyranny of their ecclesiastical government, earnestly desired re- 
formation, and had given in petitions to the supreme court for the 
abolition of the hierarchy. And the Parliament, which was sitting 
at London during the time of the treaty, had, with great zeal, 
taken measures for the reformation both of government and worship. 
In these circumstances, the Scottish Commissioners, according to in- 
structions from their constituents, gave in a proposal for “ unity in re- 
ligion, and uniformity in church government; as a special means of 
conserving of peace between the two kingdoms.”’ At the same time, 
they delivered to the English Commissioners a paper drawn up b 
Mr. Henderson, which stated very forcibly, the grounds of this pro- 
posal, and condescended upon a mode of carrying it into effect, which 
paper was transmitted to the English Parliament. To the above de- 
mand a favourable answer was returned by the King and Parliament, 
signifying in general, that they approved of the affection expressed 
by the Scots in their desire, and that, ‘“‘as the Parliament had taken 
into consideration the reformation of church government, so they 
will proceed therein in due time ;’”’ which answer was ratified as one 
of the articles of the treaty. 
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During the whole time that he was in London attending on the 
treaty, which was protracted through nine months, Mr. Henderson 
was laboriously employed. Besides taking his turn with his brethren, 
who attended as Chaplains to the Scottish Commissioners in the 
church of St. Antholine’s, which was assigned unto them as a place 
of public worship, he and they were often employed in preaching for 
the London ministers, both on Sabbath and on other days. He pre- 
pared several tracts for the press, which were published without his 
name. ‘The polishing of the most important papers of the Scottish 
Commissioners was committed to him, before they were given in to 
the Commissioners and Parliament of England. Those which re- 
spected religion were of his composition. 

During his stay in London, Mr. Henderson had a private confer- 
ence with the king, the special object of which, was to procure as- 
sistance to the Universities of Scotland, from the rents formerly appro- 
priated to the bishops. He was graciously received, and got reason 
to expect that his request would be complied with. 

Mr. Henderson returned to Edinburgh about the end of July 1641. 
The General Assembly had met at St. Andrews some days before ; 
but as the Parliament who were sitting in Edinburgh had sent to re- 
quest them to translate themselves to that place for the convenience 
of those who were members of both, and as they wished that Mr. 
Henderson, who had not then returned from London, should act as 
Moderator of this meeting, the members agreed that they should 
meet at Edinburgh on the 27th of July, and that the former Modera- 
tor should preside until that time. Mr. Henderson had been elected 
a member of this Assembly ; but, as it was uncertain if he could be 
present, his constituents had elected Mr. Fairpoul, who proposed to give 
place to him. This was strongly opposed by Mr. Calderwood, who 
insisted that his commission could not now be received, in which he 
was seconded by Mr. Henderson himself. But the Assembly sus- 
tained his Commission, and although he deprecated the burden of 
moderating, this also was, by a plurality of votes, laid upon him. Mr. 
Calderwood continued to insist upon the great irregularity of transla- 
ting the Assembly without a permanent Moderator, and of choosing 
one to this seat who had nocommission. But, although, in the judg- 
ment of the greater part of its members, he spoke unreasonably and 
peevishly, Mr. Henderson treated him with great respect and patience. 
Instead of resenting his opposition as personal, he, previous to the 
dissolution of this Assembly, publicly expressed his regret that Mr. 
Calderwood, who had deserved so well of the church, had been so 
long neglected, and procured a recommendation of him by the As- 
sembly, in consequence of which he was soon after admitted to the 
church of Pencaitland. 

The chief business which engaged the attention of the Assembly 
at this meeting, and on account of which Mr. Henderson’s abilities 
in the Moderation were desired, was the affair of private meetings, 
the discussion of which threatened to raise dissension among the mi- 
nisters. Some persons who were tainted with Brownistical and in- 
dependent notions, had insinuated themselves into those private so- 
cieties for religious exercises which had been kept by serious per- 
sons both in Scotland and Ireland, during the tyranny of the bishops, 
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and had introduced some of their peculiarities into them. A num- 
ber of the ministers who had witnessed the extravagancies of the 
separatists, and were afraid that division and errors might thus creep 
into the church, were desirous to restrain these meetings. Others, 
among whom were those ministers who had seen the benefit of pri- 
vate societies in the West of Scotland, and in Ireland, suspected 
that some designed to condemn all private meetings for Christian edi- 
fication. In the Assembly held in Aberdeen the preceding year, the 
affair had been discussed not without considerable heat. 

Mr. Henderson, sensible of abuses in these societies, bad re- 
peatedly expressed his dissatisfaction with them; on which account 
he was at first misunderstood by some of his brethren, and met with 
disrespectful usage from certain individuals who were inclined to 
‘the discipline of New England,” as Independency was then termed. 
But the whole of his conduct showed that he was desirous only of 
correcting the perversions of these meetings. In the year 1639, he 
published a warm exhortation to the practice of the duties of family 
religion, which he considered as one remedy for such abuses. He 
afterwards drew up a paper of caveats as to the use of such meetings; 
which give general satisfaction to his brethren on both sides of the ques- 
tion. This was proposed to the Assembly at Aberdeen, at which he 
was not present ; but in consequence of the heat which prevailed there, 
it was set aside. The matter was revived again in this Assembly 
(1641;) and the debate, which was conducted harmoniously, issued 
in the enactment of an Overture, drawn up by Mr. Henderson, in 
conformity with his general sentiments formerly expressed, and which 
may be seen in the printed acts of this Assembly, under the title of 
* Acts against impiety and schism.”’ To this Assembly Mr. Hender- 
son delivered aetter which he had brought with him, addressed to 
them from a number of ministers in London and its vicinity, ex- 
pressing their desires of reformation, and requesting advice from the 
Assembly respecting the opinions of some of their brethren who in- 
clined to independency and popular government in the church. The 
Assembly gave him instructions to answer this letter. From the ob- 
servations which he had made during his late residence in London, 
and the intercourse which he had there both with ministers and peo- 
ple, he clearly foresaw that there would soon be a change in the En- 
glish Church, and that there was a prospect of their approaching to 
greater conformity with the Church of Scotland, an object which he 
had much at heart, and which, as one of the late commissioners, he 
had endeavoured to advance. He therefore moved, that the Assem- 
bly should take steps for drawing up a Confession of Faith, Cate- 
chism, Directory for Worship, and Platform of Goverment, in which 
England might afterwards agree with them. The motion was una- 
nimously approved of, and the burden of preparing them at first hand 
was laid upon the mover; liberty being at the same time given him 
to abstain from preaching when he should find it necessary in attend- 
ing to this interesting business, and of calling in the aid of such of 
his brethren as he pleased. He declined the task as too arduous, 
but it was left upon him; and there can be little doubt, that this early 
appointment contributed to prepare him for giving assistance in that 
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work, when it was afterwards undertaken by the Assembly at West- 
minster. 

Before the conclusion of this Assembly, Mr. Henderson petitioned 
for liberty to be translated from Edinburgh. He urged that his voice 
was too weak for any of the churches in town; that his health was 
worse than in any other place, so that to keep him there was to kill 
him ; and that, in the act for his translation from Leuchars, there was 
an express clause, which provided that he should have the liberty 
which he now craved. The Assembly were perplexed by his in- 
sisting upon this petition. The city of Edinburgh was extremely 
averse to his removal; they offered to purchase him a house and 
garden in any situation; that he might cease from preaching when 
he thought it necessary, and use his freedom in going to the country 
at any time when the state of his health required it. They were the 
more averse to his removal, as a petition had been presented to the 
Assembly for his translation to St. Andrews, to be the Principal of 
the University there. Some imputed his earnestness for removal 
from Edinburgh to his displeasure at the speeches of some of the in- 
habitants, on account of his opposition to their humour for in- 
novations; but he affirmed inat health was the sole ground; that if 
this did not fail, he would still continue, even though liberty was 
given him; and that, if he did remove he would not go to St. An- 
drews, but to some quiet country charge. 

His petition was at last granted; but he either did not find it ne- 
cessary, or was prevailed upon not to make use of the liberty which 
he obtained. 

King Charles, having come to Scotland to be present in person at 
the Parliament held at this time, on the Sabbath after his arrival at 
Edinburgh, attended public worship, and heard Mr. Henderson preach 
in the forenoon in the Abbey church, from Rom. xi. 36. In the af- 
ternoon he absented himself; but Mr. Henderson having conversed 
with him respecting this, he afterwards gave constant attendance. As 
he had been appointed royal chaplain, he performed family worship 
in the palace every morning and evening, after the Scottish form. 
His Majesty attended daily upon this service, and exhibited no symp- 
tom of dissatisfaction or scruple at the want of a liturgy and ceremo- 
nies—a circumstance which gave the Scots encouragement to ex- 
pect, that he would easily give way to the reformation of the English 
service. 

On the last day of the meeting of Parliament, which it was the 
custom to hold with great solemnity, his Majesty being seated on his 
throne, and the estates in their places, Mr. Henderson began with 
prayer; and the business being finished, he closed with a sermon. 
The revenues of the bishoprics were divided at this Parliament. 
Mr. Henderson exerted himself on this occasion for the Scottish 
Universities ; and by his influence, what belonged to the Bishopric 
of Edinburgh and Priory, was not, without difficulty, procured for 
the University of that city. As a recompense for his own laborious 
and expensive services in the cause of the public, the emoluments 
of the chapel royal, amounting to about 4000 merks a year, were 
conferred upon him. 
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Some of his friends were displeased with his conduct during this 
Parliament, particularly in using means to screen from punishment 
some persons who had entered into engagements hostile to the late 
proceedings of the nation; and reports, injurious to his character, 
and the purity of his motives, were circulated, and, as is common in 
such cases, met with too easy belief. But one, who differed from 
him in opinion as to the measures in question, bears witness, that 
‘his great honesty, and unparalleled abilities to serve this church 
and kingdom, did ever remain’ untainted.” In the next Assembly, 
he made a long and impassioned apology for his conduct. He said 
that certain things for which he was blamed, were done by the Com. 
missioners of the Church, not by him; that what he had received 
from the King, for attendance upon a painful charge, was no pen- 
sion; that he had as yet touched none of it; that he was vexed with 
injurious calumnies. Having given vent to his feelings, and receiv- 
ed the sympathy of his brethren, and the assurances of their un- 
shaken confidence in him, he was relieved, and recovered his cheer- 
fulness. I cannot here forbear quoting Mr. Henderson’s words at 
another time, which discover to us the reflections which supported 
his pious mind, and disposed him to persevere in his patriotic and 
useful services, amidst ‘evil report’ as well as ‘good report.” 
Having started the questions,—How it comes about, that those who 
have deserved best of the public, have, in all ages, been requited 
with ingratitude? and how, notwithstanding this, persons are con- 
tinually raised up to perform the same services? After producing 
the answers commonly given by philosophers to these questions, he 
adds, ‘‘ Our profession can answer for both in a word, that, by a spe- 
cial providence, such as have deserved well, come short of their re- 
wards from men, that they may learn, in serving of men, to serve 
God, and by faith and hope to expect their reward from himself; and 
that, notwithstanding all the ingratitude of the world, the Lord giveth 
generous spirits to his servants, and stirreth them up by his Spirit, 
(the motions whereof they neither can nor will resist,) to do valiantly 
in his cause.” 

During the year 1642, Mr. Henderson was employed in managing 
the correspondence with Engiand, respecting ecclesiastical reforma- 
tion and union, which the General Assembly had kept in their eye 
for some time past. 

The ministers about London, who were attached to Presbyterian 
principles, had conceived a high esteem for Mr. Henderson, whom, 
in a letter to the General Assembly, they style, ‘‘ a brother so justly 
approved by you, and honoured by us;” and they confided more in 
him than in any other. The Parliament of England having abolish- 
ed Prelacy, requested that some divines should be sent from Scot- 
land to assist in the Synod, which they had agreed to call. Upon 
this, the Commission of the Church met, and being authorized by 
the former General Assembly, appointed ’certain persons as Commis- 
sioners, to be ready to repair to England, as soon as it should be ne- 
cessary. Mr. Henderson was one of these. He was averse to the 
appointment, protesting, that on his former journeys he thought he 
should have died before he reached London; but he at last acqui- 
esced not without complaining, that some persons were ready to im- 
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pose heavy burdens upon him, and afterwards to invent or receive 
reports injurious to his character. 

The dissensions between the King and the Parliament of England, 
which prevailed for some time, and had now burst out into a civil 
war, hindered for some time this journey. Mr. Henderson was sin- 
cerely disposed to use every means for eflecting a reconciliation be- 
tween the parties; and Bishop Burnet says, that he joined with a 
number of leading men in an invitation to the Queen to come to Scot- 
land, upon terms consistent with her safety and honour, with a view 
of promoting a mediation—a proposition which was rejected by the 
King. 

After this, Mr. Henderson went in person to his Majesty at Ox- 
ford, in company with the Commissioners from the State, who were 
sent to offer the mediation of Scotland. The appointment was 
procured by some persons who entertained sanguine hopes as 
to the influence which he would have upon the King; but it 
produced no good effect except that of convincing him and others 
of the vanity of hopes from that quarter, of an amicable ac- 
commodation, that would be consistent with the liberties of Eng- 
land, or even with security for the enjoyment of those which Scot- 
land had lately obtained. At first, his Majesty treated Mr. Hen- 
derson with great attention, and strove to convince him of the jus- 
tice of his aims ; but as soon as he found that he did not acquiesce in 
his representations, his behaviour altered to him completely. He ex- 
pressed high offence at the interest that the Scots took in the reforma- 
tion of abuses in England, vindicated his employing of Papists in the 
army, and refused an allowance to the Commissioners to proceed to 
London to treat with the Parliament, although he had granted them 
a safe conduct for this purpose. They were insulted ‘n the streets, 
by the inhabitants of Oxford, and were even under apprehensions of 
their personal safety. While Mr. Henderson remained at Oxford, 
some of the university divines wished to engage him in controversy, 
by proposing certain questions to him respecting church government; 
but judging it unbecoming his character, as a representative of the 
Church of Scotland, to engage in a petty dispute with a few private 
individuals, and viewing this proposal as proceeding from a disposi- 
tion to cavil rather than to receive information, he signified that his 
business was with the King. Lord Clarendon, who echoes the sen- 
timents of the hierarchical divines, is greatly offended at the distance, 
or, as he calls it, the haughtiness which Mr. Henderson observed on 
this occasion. Upon his return to Edinburgh, he made a full report 
of his proceedings with the King, to the Commissioners of the Church, 
who expressed their entire satisfaction with his conduct, and their 
judgment was approved by the next Assembly, who pronounced his 
carriage to have been “ faithful and wise.” At this time the Mar- 
quis of Montrose, who had become disaffected to the cause of the 
Covenant which he had helped to establish, and who was seeretly 
engaged to aid the King against the English Parliament, expressed a 
desire to have a conference with Mr. Henderson, with a view of re- 
moving some scruples of conscience v hich he professed to entertain 
respecting the late proceedings of the Scottish Estates; though the 
real design of the request was to gain time, in consequence of the 
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discovery of a plot in which he was engaged to bring over the Scot- 
tish army in Ireland, to suppress the most powerful Covenanters, and 
to raise Scotland in behalf of Charles. Mr. Henderson complied 
with the request as soon as he returned from Oxford, and they met 
at the bridge of Stirling, where they had a long conversation. The 
Marquis treated him with wonted respect, and listened to him with ap- 
parent deference, but Mr. Henderson soon perceived that he was im- 
moveably fixed in his resolution, and he warned his friends, that they 
should put no confidence in Montrose. 

The Scots were highly dissatisfied with the treatment which their 
Commissioners had received at Oxford; and being now thoroughly 
convinced that the measures which the royal party were prosecuting 
were dangerous to both countries, they soon after entered into a very 
close alliance with the Parliament of England. 





SOME STATISTICS SHOWING THE STATE AND OPERATION OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF DOUBLE REPRESENTATION IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Presbytery of Albany has 34 ministers and 7 licentiates, being 
41 preachers. It has only 26 churches: so that 15 of its ministers 
and licentiates seem to be gentlemen of elegant leisure, as it regards 
preaching. Of its ministers, 17 are pastors, 8 are without charge, 3 
are stated supplies, 4 are agents or professors, and how the remaining 
two are employed, is not stated. At the uttermost, 23 of the 
whole are statédly engaged in the work of their covenanted calling, 
to wit, the 17 pastors, the 3 stated supplies, the President of Union 
College, and the two of whom we know nothing. But this Presbytery 
sends four commissioners to the General Assembly, because it has 
more than 24 ministers (Form Govt. ch. XII. sec. 2:) that is 3 agents 
and 8 ministers without charge, send two commissioners to the Ge- 
neral Assembly. This we suppose, Dr. Smyth will hardly consider 
a very strong proof of the Republicanism of Presbytery. It is at least 
very high bidding to induce us to be idle. 

The Presbytery of New York has 29 ministers and 8 licentiates ; 
total 37 preachers. It has 14 churches—which are too few by 23 to 
give employment to its preachers. Of its 29 ministers, 12 are pastors, 
2 are stated supplies, 3 are foreign missionaries, 1 is a professor, 1 a 
chaplain, 1 a teacher, 2 are editors, 1 an agent, 6 are without charge. 
This Presbytery with its 14 churches and 12 pastors, sends four com- 
missioners to the General Assembly ; while the Presbytery of Done- 
gal with its 18 churches and 12 pastors sends two only: so that in 
the Presbytery of New York, 6 ministers without charge, flanked by 
some editors, idlers and teachers, are represented by two commission- 
ers in the Assembly. This is the more reasonable, considering that 
one of its ministers is reported to be a resident of London, another 
of Virginia, a third of Ireland, two more of Connecticut, one of New 
Jersey, one of Illinois, one of Michigan, and two of Africa—total 10; 
and leaving as actual members of the Presbytery, in any proper 
sense, too few ministers to justify its double representation in the As- 
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sembly, even if all of them were engaged in their proper work. It is 
to be confessed, however, that this Presbytery, must have general and 
correct information, as its members are scattered all about. 

The Presbytery of Elizabethtown has 27 ministers, 3 licentiates, and 
22 churches; 8 churches too few for them all. Of its ministers, 20 
are pastors, 1S. S.,2 F. M.and4 W.C. If these last mentioned 
four be omitted, the Presbytery is entitled to two commissioners ; if 
they be added, to four: wherefore 4 ministers without charge, hap- 
pening to live in the blessed Jerseys, have just the same power in 
the church as the 17 ministers, 22 churches and 1700 communicants 
who make up the Presbytery of Baltimore. Da ac 

The Presbytery of New Brunswick has 37 ministers, 14 licentiates, 
and 28 churches—that is, 23 more preachers than churches. Of its 
37 ministers, 19 are pastors, 4 are professors of theology, 4 more are 
connected with the college in Princeton, 1 is a chaplain in the U. S. 
Navy, 2 are foreign missionaries, 6 are without charge, and the em- 
ployment of the remainder is not set down. There are non-resident, 
1 in France, 1 in the Sandwich Islands, (connected, we presume, 
with the ecclesiastical organization there—and if so, improperly on 
this roll) 1 in Mississippi, 2 in the state of New York, and two whose 
residence is left vacant—total 7; which reduces the number actually 
resident to 30. Of these the 6 without charge, and 3 out of the 
4 connected with the college, leaving one as being necessary to the 
spiritual instruction of the institution—reduce the number to 23— 
(say 19 pastors, 4 theological professors, and 1 in the college)—who 
may be considered, are engaged in their covenanted calling ; and thus 
their proper representation is reduced to two commissioners ; for if 
the additional two be allowed, it is for non-residents, secularised per- 
sons, and ministers without charge. 

The Presbytery of Newton. ‘The number of ministers is added up 
wrong in the printed minutes; it has 26 (not 23) ministers, 4 licen- 
tiates, and 29 churches; nearly an exact fit, if the preachers all had 
a church each, which is, however, by no means the fact. Of the 26 
ministers, 16 are pastors, 1S. S., 1 F. M., 4 without charge, and 4 
teaching in a college. This Presbytery therefore, having four com- 
missioners, it follows that 4 ministers without charge, and three pro- 
fessors in college, are equal to the 18 ministers, 20 churches and 3100 
communicants in New Castle Presbytery; which is no doubt true, 
and very Presbyterial, and very republican, and all right, as the prac- 
tice of the church is the prevailing plea for all things that seem a lit- 
tle dark to dull folks. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia has 27 ministers, 12 licentiates, and 
18 churches; this is two preachers to every church, and three 
preachers over. Of its 27 ministers, 15 are pastors, 1 preacher to 
seamen, 1 F. M., 4 agents, editor, &c., 6 without charge. If we 
only consider those without charge, as being no longer engaged—(no 
matter for what reason—in the work of the ministry, and therefore 
upon no principle of justice or right reason, forming any longer a 
proper basis of church power; this Presbytery is reduced below the 
standard of double representation. Why shoufd its remaining 21 
ministers with its 18 churches have four commissioners, while Hunt- 
ingdon Presbytery, with 22 ministers and 34 churches, has but two? 
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We should very much prefer to see the constitution so changed, as to 
give our venerable friend and father, Dr. shbel Green, a permanent 
seat in every church court, as the reward of his great, lasting, and 
long continued services to the church; rather than mix his name up 
with a batch of idlers, and give the Presbytery a double representa- 
tion on a principle which we believe even the members of that Pres- 
bytery will admit, may have an unhappy application, if they will 
read over the list suffixed (W. C.) on their own roll. 

The Presbytery of Carlisle has 26 ministers, 4 licentiates and 40 
churches; 10 more churches than all their preachers. Of its 26 
ministers, 18 are pastors, 3 are stated supplies, 4 without charge, and 
one name has nothing to designate the employment—but from the 
face of the roll, and the mode of making it up, we presume the indi- 
vidual is a stated supply. We happen to know that two of those 
noted “ W. C.” are very aged men, and have been faithful ministers: 
and the other two, noted in the same way, we have every reason to 
believe are, or have been laborious ministers. Here then the princi- 
ples presented in the most favorable light, and, perhaps, very few 
Presbyteries can present so fine a statement. But yet will it be con- 
tended for a moment that a Presbytery which would not be entitled 
to a double representation, upon other grounds—shall have it because 
of 4 ministers without charge, whose names happen to be on its roll ? 
In other words, are 4 minjsters without charge entitled to send two 
commissioners to the General Assembly, upon any rational, scriptural, 
just, or even safe principle ? 

We need not, nor have we time and space to push this analysis 
through the whole church. The Presbyteries selected, are all those 
having a double representation which are found in the four Synods, 
which stand at the head of the roll, and indeed of the church—cov- 
ering the large cities, the principal seats of our influence—our great 
institutions. And is the reader satisfied vith the condition of things 
exhibited? Is this a perfect church state—either in practice or prin- 
ciple ? 

Let it be remembered that ordination, sine titulo, is a thing utterly 
unknown to our standards—however frequent it may be in our prac- 
tice. It is true our standards recognise the office of evangelist : an of- 
fice of great importance in a country situated as the whole of ours 
was when our standards were framed, and as the larger part of it is 
still. But an evangelist and a minister sine titulo, are just as much 
alike as an Episcopal fellow of an English University and a Presby- 
terian missionary, are; and no more. And all the great class of per- 
sons who are ordained amongst us, without being at the same time 
installed, are ordained evangelists, and have solemnly covenanted 
with God and his church, to “‘ undertake the work of an evangelist,” 
“in frontier or destitute settlements; yea, and “ to be faithful and 
diligent” in “the public duties of” that “office.” (Form of Govt., 
ch. XV., sec. 15 and sec. 12 and sec. 4.) How these evangelists can, 
with a good conscience before God, having such vows upon them— 
congregate about our large cities—our colleges—and our chief places 
of resort; how they could take such vows, when many of them 
were ordained expressly not to be evangelists, these are matters 
which such persons certainly owe it to their own souls to ponder 
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heedfully. And how the Presbyteries can fail to depose them as 
covenant breakers, is what we are not called on to explain. 

It appears to us that a very slight and simple alteration of our ra- 
tio of representation would, perhaps, work ail this matter right. If, 
in counting the number ef ministers to determine the number of 
commissioners, only those actually engaged in the proper work of the 
gospel ministry were allowed to be counted, two great benefits would 
immediately result: 1, there would be a periodical and appalling line 
of division drawn between covenant keepers and covenant breakers; 
2. there would be an immediate removal of all temptation on the part 
of the Presbyteries to swell their numbers by improper means. And 
perhaps this would be sufficient. But the true remedy is for the 
Presbyteries to be as far as possible brought to something approaching 
an average, and for the Assembly to establish a permanent and fixed 
rule, which would be uniform and easily applicable, e. g. say such a 
portion of the ministers, as one for ten, or one for twenty—and as 
many elders as ministers shall be commissioners; in all cases count- 
ing only real and not sham ministers, and always rejecting fractions. 
Until something better is done, the Synods can, at least, prevent such 
shameless improprieties as sometimes exist, by dividing every Pres- 
bytery that reaches the mark of the double representation ; and the 
commissioners from other Presbyteries can enforce, in the Assembly, 
scrutinies against fraudulent returns, and unseat commissioners im- 
properly sent. 

Let it not be said these are matters of small moment. Justice is 
never violated without evil consequences. The true principles of 
public liberty are too precious to be set aside under any pretext. 
And the practical results, in the case under review, are very far from 
being insignificant—and may be extremely serious. The seven Pres- 
byteries, whose statisticks are here presented, send to the General 
Assembly 14 commissioners more than they have just title to send, 
upon any fair and proper view that can be taken. These seven Pres- 
byteries sent to the last Assembly the Moderator, the clerk, the 
chairman of three of the eight standing committees of the body, and 
leading members of four of the remaining five ; and, it is not too much 
to say, actually exerted a decisive influence in most of the worst 
measures of the session. Omitting Carlisle, Albany and Newton, 
the other four of these seven Presbyteries, by their local position, and 
their connection with the boards and institutions of the church, and 
all the appointments of the Assembly from year to year—may be al- 
most said to have the destiny of the church in their hands. Let no 
man then presume to say, that a principle which is radically evil in 
itself, and whose preposterous operation throws an immense and an 
improper power into hands which are already, by great odds, too full; 
can be safely passed over as unimportant. 

It appears to us that it would be well to change, in several particu- 
lars, the mode of designating the employment of our ministers in the 
printed minutes. For example, ministers who are sick, superannuated 
or worn out—ought not to be classed with confirmed idlers. Let 
the terrible “‘ W. C.” be retained only for those who are actually and 
without excuse, forsakers of the ministry; and let the facts be stated 
as to the other classes of ministers—who are not able to work. For 
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our part, we should glory in having it written opposite our name— 
‘worn out ;”’ but we should weep and hide our head, to see “‘ W. C.” 
justly written against us. Again, would it not be well to drop the 
designation of ‘ stated supply,” and restore the honourable, scriptural 
and proper title ‘‘ evangelist”? We know nothing about the former 
in our system as a permanent relation of a minister to his people; 
but our book recognizes and provides for the latter—and our church 
state for a long time, must require it in large portions of the church. 

In making up the minutes, the word dishop is used to designate the 
ministers ; in the appendix, the word minister is still retained. It is 
only a few years since this vile, deceptive, and false use of the title 
bishop has been brought into use in our church; and we must say, a 
more ridiculous and unjustifiable proceeding was never resorted to by 
good and wise men.. Let us be borne with a moment while we ex- 
plain the grounds of our opposition to it. 1. Minister is the ancient, 
universal, appropriated title of Presbyterian ministers. 2. The word 
bishop is universally understood of a pre/ate, and our adopting it 
makes the world believe, and very justly, that we consider ourselves 
prelates. 3. Though it be true the prelates are wrong in the use of 
the word, and true also that it means such ministers as our pastors 
are, yet as the word we before had is also true and scriptural, why 
change it? 4. Why not, on the same ground, call ourselves angels, 
since that also is a scriptural term to designate our office? 5. Why not 
change to presbylers, if we must change—since that is amore modest 
and more proper term for the bulk of our ministers of the word ? 
6. For in fact the great majority of our ministers are not bishops at 
all, either in the scriptural sense of that word, or in its appropriate 
sense, in the Confessions of all the Reformed Churches, including 
our own: Bishop is synonimous with pastor, and is utterly inapplica- 
ble to every man who is not an overseer of a particular church or 
flock, which very many of our ministers neither are, nor ever were. 
7. The title bishop belongs just as really to ruling elders as to preach- 
ing elders, and is applied by the apostles to them as pointedly: so 
that to appropriate the title to ministers of the word exclusively, is 
as improper, as it is for the prelates to designate themselves by it, to 
the exclusion of their presbyters. Let us therefore, be content with 
our proper and appropriate title—ministers of Christ’s gospel, and not 
expose ourselves to ridicule and contempt, by apeing the follies of 
the least evangelical portion of the Reformed church. 





THE OFFICE AND RIGHTS OF RULING ELDERS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH ; CONCLUSIONS OF THE SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA LATELY 
MET IN BALTIMORE, RELATING THERETO. 


WE have rarely witnessed, even during the stormy period of the 
semi-Pelagian controversy, more agitated sessions of our church 
courts, than the late meeting of the Synod of Philadelphia in this 
city exhibited. Our impression is that the great mass of the body, 
is justly chargeable, only in a very slight degree, if at all, with the 
sin and folly of these melancholy exhibitions ; but that, on the other 
hand, it would be diflicult to speak in terms of too deep regret, that 
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certain prominent individuals of that majority should have allowed 
themselves to make such scenes, in unprecedented, and happily, 
fruitless attempts to stifle debate, to crush particular individuals, and 
to erect a supreme dictatorship over the deljberations, the business, 
and the proceedings of the court. Unhappily, the community does 
not make very accurate distinctions ; and in this case not a few judge 
the Synod by the acts of the most conspicuous members of the ma- 
jority of the body: and so, while in truth, many of the acts of the 
court were firm and just decisions against the violent and reiterated 
attempts to carry it by storm, yet the Synod, instead of being com- 
mended for its noble steadfastness in refusing to stop its ears even 
to what the majority of it did not agree with, is exposed to public 
shame for what it refused to sanction, and yet could not prevent on 
the part of its leaders. And so the cause of religion is made to bear 
those reproaches which are due only to the infirmities of its teachers, 
and the government of the church is held responsible for that which 
belongs to the spirit of party, to the love of domination, and to per- 
sonal jealousies. The deep pain with which these things are uttered, 
finds no alleviation in the fact, that the church in which the body 
met, is left, certainly with the kindest feelings towards the great mass 
of the members of the court—but just as certainly with a profound 
and we believe a universal conviction, that however such proceed- 
ings may increase their attachment to the persons and the principles 
which are sought to be made the victims of them, they do not pro- 
mote the cause of true religion in our midst. Whether they who 
introduce into our church courts, important and seasonable subjects 
properly, nay, necessarily appertaining to them—or those who seek 
by violent and unusual methods, and yet happily in vain, to prevent 
those subjects from being fairly considered, are worthy to bear the 
blame of such hurtful and needless agitations—we shall not, as we 
need not, stop to inquire. And without further preface, we lay before 
our readers the copious extracts which follow, which we have copied 
from the manuscript minutes, and which will put them as fully in 
possession of the case, as need be done, in order to show the princi- 
ples involved, the manner in which they were determined, the ex- 
traordinary efforts made to defeat the consideration of them, and the 
future course which the subject will take. 

“« Thursday Morning, Oct. 19th.—Two papers were read by Mr. 
Breckinridge ; one in regard to a quorum of Presbytery; the other 
in regard to the imposition of hands of elders in the ordination of 
ministers. He then moved to make the paper first read the special 
order of the day for to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock; whereupon, it 
was moved* to commit both papers to the committee of Bills and 
Overtures; then it was moved by another member? to lay both the 
papers on the table, and a division of the question being called for, it 
was granted; the motion to lay the first read paper on the table was 
lost; then the vote being called on laying the second paper on the 
table, Mr. Breckinridge denied that the said paper was under the 
control of the Synod, and the Moderator decided that it was not; 
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* By the Rev. Mr. Barr. 
t By the Rev. Mr. Boardman. 
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whereupon, an appeal was taken* from the decision of the Modera- 
tor, and his decision was sustained ; the Moderator then decided fur- 
ther that the motion to refer to a certain day, takes precedence of a 
motion to commit; and, the question being put, the Synod ordered 
the discussion of the said first read paper, viz. in regard toa quorum 
of Presbytery, to be the order of the day for to-morrow morning at 
9 o'clock.” 

The Synod having refused to put aside these important matters by 
laying them on the table, or smothering them in committee ; having 
also refused to possess itself, irregularly, of what was not yet in its 
possession, in order to strangle it; proceeded to the full hearing of 
the matter embraced in the first read paper. The passage of the mi- 
nute was advocated by us and by the Rev. Mr. Berry; it was op- 
posed by Chancellor Johns, and by Rev. Messrs. Boardman, Mc- 
Kinney, McCalla and Hall during portions of several sessions; and 
being forced to a decision by the previous question, and the yeas and 
nays ordered, was lost. We give the paper and the vote upon it: 


“‘Whereas it is the explicit doctrine of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, that the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, erected in 
this world, is his church, (Form of Govt. ch. II. sec. 1;) that the said 
church, in its earliest and purest form was, and in accordance with Holy 
Scripture, should be “governed by Congregational, Presbyterial and Sy- 
nodical Assemblies,” (Idem. ch. VIII. sec. 1;) that all these assemblies 
are regularly and scripturally composed only of the regular and scriptu- 
ral officers, appuinted of Christ to bear rule in his church, to wit, in the 
ordinary and settled state of the church, of Preaching and Ruling Presby- 
ters, commonly called Pastors and Ruling Elders (Idem. ch. I. sec. 3, and 
ch. IL. sec. 2); thatevery Church court or Assembly Congregational, Presby- 
terial or Synodical, consists of both sorts of the aforesaid officers ; (Idem. 
ch. LX. sec. 1; ch. X. sec.'2; ch. XI. sec. 1, ch. XII. sec. 2, and Confession 
of Faith, ch. XX XI. sec. 1:) And whereas the General Assembly of 1843 
has decided, * That any three ministers of a Presbytery, being regularly 
convened, are a3 quorum competent to the transaction of all business,” 
(Printed Minutes page 195,) although not only the conclusive force 
of the divine ordination of a Presbytery composed not of one but 
of two classes of Presbyters, is directly against this decision—but 
the explicit doctrine of the church is, that the quorum of a Presby- 
tery is not “any three ministers,” but “any three ministers, AND as 
many elders as may be present,” §&c. (Idem. ch. X. sec. 7.) Now, 
this Synod believing the principle here involved to be practically the ques- 
tion between an aristocratical hierarchy, and a free Christian common- 
wealth, and judging the Word of God, and tie constitution of the church, 
to be against the former and for the latter; we do therefore, according to 
the power inherent in this Synod, and so declared to be in our Form of Go- 
verument (Ch. XI. sec. 4,) ** propose to the General Assembly” —by way 
of Overture—the Repeal of Overture No, 20, adopted on the 30th May, 
1843, by Yeas and Nays, 83 to 35, in the last Assembly—as being in its 





* By the Rev. Mr. Barr. 

+ When the agitating scene described in this minute was over, we undertook, 
with the opproval both of the Moderator and the Recording Clerk, to draw up a 
fair minute of what had been done by the Synod. The paper we submitted was 
violently assailed, and numerous attempts made to amend it; and was then laid 
on the table. At the following session of the body, the Recording Clerk (Rev. 
Mr. Du Bois) read the minute above printed; which passed as true without a 
word of opposition; and yet it is the very same minute we had drawn—except 
that the names we have placed in the margin are omitted. 
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doctrine contrary to Scripture and to the standards of the church, and in 
its effects subversive of the office of Ruling Elder, and of the rights and 
liberties of the Christian people; and the adoption, in its stead, of a de- 
clarative Overture, to the effect that, by the constitution of this church, no 
Assembly of the church, whether it be Congregational, Classical or Synodi- 
cal, can be regularly, legally or completely constituted without the presence 
of Ruling Elders as members thereof. 

Yeas. Ministers—Andrews, R. D. Morris, Morrison, Hamilton, Spots- 
wood, McCarter, Timlow, Dunlop, Breckinridge, Berry, Gitean, Happer- 
sett, Yerkes, Cross, Watson, Gibson and Boyd. 

Elders—Bevan, McNair, McNeil, Wilson, Donaldson, Fenby, Mc- 
Dowell, McKeen, Stewart, Devitt, Gillis, Chapman, Williams, Smith and 
Boyd—82. 

Navs. Ministers—W m. Latta, J. McDowell, McCalla, Williamson, 
Jones, Boardman, Lord, Wilson, Stead, Bradford, J. Latta, Grier, J. M- 
Dickey, Du Bois, Wynkoop, Work, De Witt, Boyer, Rutter, Boggs, Har- 
rison, Musgrave, Backus, Purviance, Tustin, Bosworth, McKinley, 
Creigh, John Dickey, McDonald, Murray, T. V. Moore, Heberton, Mc- 
Cackren, Woods, McKinney, Cooper, Betts, Joshua Moore, Hall, Waller 
and Thompson. ; 

Elders—Dixon, Mitchell, Dunlap, Witherow, Johns, Russel, McKin- 
ny, Hixon, Dunwoodie and Laughlin—52. 

Non Liquet. Ministers—Cuyler, Barr, Nevin and McNair. 

Elders—Vangelder and Kerr—6. 

Mr. Breckinridge gave notice for himself and others, that he intended 
to appeal from and complain of this decision of Synod to the next Gener- 
al Assembly.”* 


We call the attention of the reader to the following considerations, 
based upon this vote. The Synod if full, would consist of about 150 
ministers and 190 ruling elders—making a total of 340 members. Of 
this number only 90, including the non Liquets voted in this case. 
Considering the actual vote, and the state of it on the question, we 
are not at all discouraged as to final success even in this Synod. 
Moreover, the present result was reached under circumstances of 
pressure from without, and influence within the Synod, carried to the 
highest pitch and strained to the last degree of tension: we know 





* Before the discussion commenced, Chancellor Johns, with the candour which 
belongs to his character, read a paper as a substitute, which he intended to offer at 
a future period of the business—but this opportunity was cut off by the previous 
question, The paper did not go on the minutes, but we give it as an act of jus- 
tice. It was as follows: 

** Whereas the Great Head of the Church declared unto his disciples, That if 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father which is in Heaven, and added in confirmation 
thereof—That where two or three should be gathered together in his name, 
that there he was in the midst of them. And whereas the VII. section of ch. X. 
of the Book of Discipline of the Presbyterian church, in accordance with the 
above declaration of the Saviour, has provided—That any three ministers and as 
many elders as may be present belonging to the Presbytery, being met at the 
time and place appointed, shall be a quorum competent to proceed to business: — 
Therefore it is resolved by this Synod, That the said article is in conformity with 
that direction given by the Great Head of the Church upon the subject, and while 
it preserves the legitimate action of Presbytery, does not impair or conflict with 
the rights of the churches to their appropriate representation, but does provide 
against any inconvenience that might result from the churches failing to discharge 
their duty by sending up Ruling Elders as their representatives to attend the meet- 
ings of Presbytery, which it is incumbent on them at all times to do, and which 
they ought not to neglect.” 
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precisely the extent of what we are to meet, and so we are doubly 

armed. But again, the state of the vote shows that if it is a fair index 

to the general sentiment of the Synod, the result would even now have 
: been such, if the body had been full, as should give us great encour- 
; agement to go forward. If all the ministers had been present, the 
state of their vote, supposing those absent to think like those present, 
would have been, say 43 to 106; and the vote of the elders in like 
circumstances would have been 114 to 76; making a total difference 
of only 25 voices in this great Synod against us, on the first trial of 
this question; and that with the influence of the Assembly, of 
Princeton and of Philadelphia dead, and desperately against us. And, 
moreover, the vote shows three-fifths of the elders to be with us, and 
five-sevenths of the ministers against us: a war of caste which the 
latter are waging against the former, and, therefore, the ultimate fate 
of the combat is sealed in its very nature. The permanent and 
abiding control is with the body of Ruling Elders—and, therefore, 
these short lived triumphs over them, when rightly pondered, do in- 
deed exhibit the manifest evidences of their final success. It is ra- 
ther too late in the day for the church of God to be brought again 
under an official, exclusive, clerical domination; especially in a 
form which gives it masters by the thousand. If we must have 
prelacy, let us have as few masters as possible—and let the thing be 
openly, orderly and decently set up in the hands of men chosen for 
that end. If our church is, indeed, not a free church, governed by 
Assemblies of Pastors and Elders—but is after all, a Prelatic church 
delivered up to a Priesthood—let it at least put the matter in a form 
that will secure to us that outward respectability for which we are re- 
quired to sacrifice our inward liberties. For, if jurisdiction belongs 
inherently to the ministersin such a way that it may be lawfully and 
in all circumstances, exercised without regard to the churches or their 
representatives, and if need be to the entire exclusion of them; then 
is Prelacy true, and then the true wisdom of the church, is to get 
this fearful power clearly defined, and placed in a few responsible 
hands. Irresponsible power, is despotism ; power exercised by min- 
isters, in Assemblies lawfully composed when only ministers are 
there, and to be accounted for only to cowrts regularly composed 
when ministers only are present; this is, practically and necessarily, 
an irresponsible government by ministers,—which we take to be 
amongst the most dangerous forms of despotism. 

The reasons of protest, complaint and appeal, put in by the minority, 
were answered by a committee of the Synod, and both papers puton 
record. As we could not, in the hurry, get a copy of the latter, we omit 
the former paper. One circumstance however is worthy of note, as in- 
dicating the state of mind, in which a great deal of this business was 
transacted. During one of its sessions, the Synod appointed a large 
committee to appear and defend it before the Assembly, and pledged 
itself to see the expenses of such of them as should not be members 
of that body, paid; a very significant hint to the Presbyteries, to 
elect the Synod’s committee members of the next Assembly. At 
another session, the Synod declared in its answer to the reasons of 
appeal, &c. that it did not concede the right of the minority to take 
up the case in such a form as to exclude the members of Synod from 
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the Assembly as judges in this case. That is, it just employed 
counsel, and then voted it is not a party, but a judge! 

We now proceed to the action on the second minute ; and quote, 
as before, from the MSS. minutes. 


“ Monday, October 23. Mr. Breckinridge read a paper concerning the 
imposition of the hands of Ruling Elders in the ordination of ministers, 
which paper is as follows: ; 

According to the explicit faith of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States, the Lord Jesus has given to his visible church ** the ministry, ora- 
cles, and ordinances of God, for the gathering and perfecting of the saints, 
in this life, to the end of the world,” (Con. Faith, ch. XXV. sec. 3:) this 
“ ministry,” consists in a settled church state, of * Bishops or Pastors, 
the representatives of the people, usually styled Ruling Elders, and Dea- 
cons,” who are “ the ordinary and perpetual officers in the church,” (Form 
Govt. ch. III. sec. 2;) the two first named classes of officers, to wit, Pastors 
and Ruling Elders, constitute the “ congregational, classical and Synodical 
Assemblies,” by which, in accordance with the Scriptures, the church is to 
be governed, (Form Govt. ch. VIII. sec. 1; ch. LX. sec. 1; ch. X. sec. 2; 
ch. XI, sec. 1; ch, XII. sec. 2;) to this government, in the hands of the 
aforesaid officers, the Lord as King and Head of his church, has committed 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, (Confession of Faith, ch. XXX. 
sec. 1 and 2)—to be used expressly, amongst other ends “ for the gather- 
ing and perfecting of the saints,” as before set forth; to this ead, the ministry 
of the Word, a part of that general ministry given by the Lord Jesus to the 
visible church, is to be perpetually kept up therein, “to the end of the world,” 
and it particularly appertaineth in our church, to “Classical Axsemblies”— 
called Presbyteries—and not to other sorts of Assemblies, and, especially, 
not to one or more ministers of the Word, individually considered or casu- 
ally met together, ‘‘ to ordain, instal, remove and judge ministers” of the 
Word (Form of Govt ch. VIII. sec. 8;) which Classical Assembly—or 
Presbytery is rightly constituted of ministers and Ruling Elders, and 
cannot legally act except when at least * three ministers, and as many eld- 
ers as may be present belonging to the Presbytery” constitute ** a quorum 
competent to proceed to business,” (Form of Govt. ch. X. sec. 2 and 73) 
and which said Presbytery in the ordination of ministers of tie Word, is 
to lay its hands—that is, the hands of all its members, or of any part 
thereof, on behalf and as the act of the whole, and so of Presbytery itself— 
that is, of the same Presbytery to whom the power of ordination apper- 
tuins—upon the candidate in his ordination, (Form Govt. ch. XV. sec. 14.) 

But inasmuch as the General Assembly of 1843, did, on the 25th day 
of May last, decide by yeas and nays 138 to 9, non liquet 1, and excused 
from voting 2, to adopt an Overture No. 14, declaring that the constitution 
of our church does not authorize Ruling Elders to impose hands in the 
ordination of Ministers, (Printed Minutes, p. 183:) Now this Synod, be- 
lieving the said decision to be wholly erroneous in itself,and most injurious 
in its practical tendency, as well as inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of our church government, does hereby, and in virtue of its in- 
herent powers (Form of Govt. ch. XI. sec. 4.) propose to the General As- 
sembly in the way of Overture, the repeal of said Overture No. 14, adopt- 
ed by the Assembly of 1843, and the adoption of a minute stating, 

1. ‘That the whole work of the ordination of Ministers of the Word be- 
longs regularly and properly to a Presbytery composed of Preaching and 
Ruling Elders. 

2. That the Presbytery which should impose hands is the same as that 
which performs all the rest of the work of ordination. 


Mr. Breckinridge then moved, and the motion was seconded, that this 
paper be adopted. Another motion being made by Dr. J. McDowell, that 
the consideration of this paper be the order of the day for Wednesday 
morning at 9 o’clock, the Moderator decided that a member having made 
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a motion, had the floor, and could not be interrupted by another mem- 
ber for the purpose of making a motion, An appeal was taken from 
this decision by Dr. J. MeDowell, but on further explanation, it was 
withdrawn. The Moderator then decided that the motion of Mr. Breck- 
inridge was befure the house, and that Mr. Breckinridge had now 
the floor, An appeal was taken from this decision by Mr. Barr, on the 
ground that the motion had not been stated from the chair after it was se- 
conded, and the yeas and nays being culled for, it was decided not to sus- 
tain the decision of the Moderator by the following vote: Not to sustain 
36—To sustain 32—non liquet 3. 

Synod agreed to have a recess, and to meet in the lecture room at 7 0’- 
clock. This vote being reconsidered, (38 to 13) it was again taken and 
lost. After which Synod agreed to have a recess until 7 o’clock. 

Alter recess, Synod met and heard a sermon, &c. Synod took up the un- 
finished business, to wit, the paper concerning the imposition of hands, 
which was again read. The Moderator decided, that Dr. Breckinridge 
having made the motion and spoken to it, had now the floor. An appeal 
was taken from his decision by Mr, ———, on the ground that when the 
Moderator was not sustained in his last decision, the house was then 
thrown open; which appeal was sustained by a vote of 29 to 25, 

The Moderator decided that Mr. Wm. Latta had now the floor, after 
which it was moved by Mr. Latta, that Synod adjourn to meet in Lewis- 
town on the third Wednesday of October next at 11 o’clock, A. M., which 
was lost by a vote of 24 to 29. 

The unfinished business was resumed,* and, after considerable discus- 
sion, the previous question was moved by Mr. McCalla, and being second- 
ed by a majority of the Synod was put and carried. 

The main question being now put “ shall this paper be adopted,” it was 
decided in the negative, and the yeas and nays being demanded, the vote 
stood as follows: 

Yeas. Ministers. Andrews, R. D. Morris, Du Bois, Spotswood, Mc- 
Carter, Dunlop, Breckinridge, Berry. 

Elders. McNair, McNeil, Wilson, Donaldson, McDowell, McKeen—14, 

Nays. Ministers. W. Latta, J. McDowell, McCalla, Macklin, Lord, 
Owen, Cuyler, Wilson, Bradford, Wynkoop, De Witt, Bover, Boggs, Ne- 
vin, McNair, Musgrave, Backus, Tustin, Creigh, J. Dickey, Murray, 
Woods, McKinney, Cooper, Betts, Gibson, J. Moore, Waller, ‘Thompson, 

Elders. Mitchell, Stephens, Russel, Nixon and Smith —34, 

Non tiquet. Ministers. Messrs. Hamilton, Barr. 

Elders. Dixon and Vangilder. 

Mr. Breckinridge gave notice for himself and others, that he would com- 
plain and appeal to the next Genera! Assembly, against this decision.” 





* The record here gives an inadequate view of the facts. We got the floor, 
read the paper, offered it, and it was seconded by Mathew L. Bevan, Esq’r, of 
Philadelphia, and we proceeded to speak, under the decision of the chair that we 
had the floor. Then came the attempt of Dr. McDowell to silence us, on the 
ground that he could take the floor from us, to make a motion which should stop 
us. Then the attempt of Mr. Barr, on the ground that our paper was not before 
the house at all. Then the attempt on the ground that the last appeal had deprived 
us of the floor. Then the attempt of Mr. Latta, under this decision to break up 
the Synod. This failing, we got the tloor de novo; and the last vote of Synod 
having shown that it was resolved to go no farther in this disreputable business— 
we were allowed to proceed, upon this getting of the floor, which was just the 
same way we got it six hours before, and was just as liable, of course, to all the 
motions, appeals, and vexations, as the former attempts to speak had been; or as 
all attempts must be, when a deliberate and concerted effort is made to put down 
any particular person or subject. And we doubt not, the whole scene would have 
been enacted again, if there had been any likelihood of final success. ‘The worst 
feature of the business was, that some of the persons who acted thus, were: 
amongst the oldest ministers in the body. 
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The reader will see at a glance from these extracts, the nature of 
the desperate struggle made by some of the leaders of the majority 
to prevent the Synod from entertaining or discussing the minute. If 
they could have succeeded, this would have prevented the matter 
from being carried up to the Assembly. Three or four hours were 
occupied in vexatious and disorderly efforts to stop a speech which 
had actually been commenced upon a matter decided by the Mod- 
erator—(Rev. Robert Steel) to be regularly before the body, and 
which related to questions, manifestly of vast and pressing import- 
ance. From about half past 3 P. M. till after 9 o’clock at night, 
whilst the Synod was in session, and not occupied in hearing a ser- 
mon—\e were engaged in a struggle for liberty to be heard, upon a 
matter brought orderly before the body, and upon which we were 
finally, and after every means had been essayed to prevent it, ad- 
judged by the Moderator and the house to be entitled to be heard. 
The firmness of the presiding officer, and the good sense and sound 
principles of the body, at last triumphed over this preconcerted, dis- 
reputable and protracted attempt. The Synod broke up a little be- 
fore midnight—until which hour a large and promiscuous congrega- 
tion remained in the house; although, as the vote shows, the body 
itself had become by this time, very small. Such sessions of an or- 
thodox church court we never saw; and hope to see no more. And 
yet, perhaps, the Synod as a body, should be considered as having 
won a triumph worth all it cost, in showing itself capable of breaking 
through the trammels of party dictation, and doing what was required 
by justice and law, even when its passions were so tried and were so 
naturally inclined, under the circumstances, in an opposite direction. 
Perhaps, too, we should be content to have been the instrument, even 
at so great cost, of vindicating the freedom of our church courts. 
And it may be, the lessons which others have learned, will not be 
wholly in vain. So far we have come, and the Synod is still free; 
and while we deplore the conclusions to which it came on the main 
questions, we yet rejoice that the venerable court, though it was led 
astray, could not be seduced into conduct which would have endan- 
gered its high character, and wounded its self-respect. 

As it regards the vote on this second question, the most important 
suggestion concerning it seems to be, its utter inconsequence as a 
final settlement of any thing. Fifty-two votes, and they divided into 
three parts—can never be considered as settling any thing in a 
Synod entitled to cast three hundred and forty or fifty votes. 

It is certainly avery high gratification to us, that our own Presby- 
tery cast a majority of the votes given by it, for both propositions. 
The large church session of the congregation we serve in the gospel, 
is, we believe unanimous, and the Presbytery to which we belong, 
by a decided majority, for the great principles we advocate in this 
whole business. Why then should we despair of seeing the deep 
and obviously dreaded influence steadily expand over our Synod, 
and ultimately over this whole north-eastern section of the church ? 
The great West, is already far in advance, and the generous South 
has begun to lift up her clear and steadfast testimony for the free- 
dom of Christ’s blood-bought church. Stand fast, dear brethren, 
and quit yourselves like men. To us, personally, God has been 
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pleased to assign the post of greatest difficulty and trial; the most, 
the ablest, the harshest opponents of our just cause, he has obliged us, 
to take our staff and sling, and openly encounter. Surely by his 
grace, and resolutely for his name’s sake, will we do it. Ye who are 
more favoured, or less tried, see that ye fail not, in this time of the 
need of the church we love—and by unfaithfulness allow a free, 
Christian commonwealth, to be reduced into a semi-prelatic, aristo- 
tocratic hierarchy. The Lord is with us, let us not forsake him. 

The reasons for protest, complaint and appeal, in this second case, 
are omitted for the same reason stated in regard to those relating to 
the first minute. Our readers will, perhaps, smile when we tell them 
that the answer of the Synod to these reasons was written before the 
reasons themselves, and was read before the body, immediately after 
the reading of the reasons for appeal—which had never been seen 
nor heard before by the Synod or the writer of the answer. And 
yet the Synod is no party to the case—and is wholly impartial—and 
insists on hearing and judging it in the court above! How clever 
and decent it would be, for the counsel employed by the Synod to 
defend the acts of the Synod, to argue before the Synod as an im- 
partial court, a matter in which the errors of the Synod itself are the 
only things complained of! For our part, however, we do not won- 
der that notions of law, of justice, and of right, like these—should 
result from the same state of mind, that could arrive at the decisions 
appealed from. 

There was, indirectly connected with these agitating scenes, a 
matter which we would never think of mentioning, if there was the 
remotest probability that it would not, in some other way, be a sub- 
ject of remark, perhaps of reproach. In the midst of the violent 
excitement produced by vexatious attempts to prevent us from being 
heard—we pointed out, by the leave of the Synod, what we sup- 
posed to be the error on which the leaders of the majority were pro- 
ceeding, and suggested that their conduct might possibly be regular 
if there was a standing rule of order, by which, as in some political 
bodies, the question of consideration could be raised, upon subjects 
introduced into our church courts; but as this was by special rule, 
and no such rule or practice had ever existed with us—the whole 
proceeding was disorderly. After the whole subject of the two mi- 
nutes was disposed of, a new rule of order was adopted, by which, 
on the introduction of any subject, any member might demand the 
question of consideration, and a majority might refuse to consider the 
subject at all. Pretty soon afterwards, we believe during the same 
session of the court, a young, conceited and very forward member, 
whose name we forbear to mention, moved a written censure upon us 
personally and by name, for words spoken in debate, as we under- 
stood the reading, offensive and derogatory towards other members 
of the body. Thereupon a member of the majority demanded the 
question of consideration, and the Synod under the new rule, and by 
an overwhelming vote, refused to entertain the proposition ; only the 
the mover, and perhaps two other persons, one of them the individu- 
al supposed to have been aggrieved—voting to allow the paper to be 
offered. When the sudden storm had been as suddenly quelled by 
the withering rebuke of the court—we rose and said, that in so far as 
any one might have private griefs against us, we were ready to ad- 
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just them privately; and as to any public offence we might have 
given, if any human being would say we had said or done, in the 
way of personal injury or affront to any person whatever, any thing 
beyond what was clearly justifiable, we would, on the spot, publicly 
make reparation. No one said a word. And then a vote of thanks 
to the pastor, session and trustees of the church iu which the Synod 
sat (our own) and to the citizens of Baltimore, was moved and car- 
ried nemine contradicente; for although the individual supposed to 
have been aggrieved, demanded a division of the motion, yet we 
heard no negative, and believe there was none. The same after- 
noon, when the Synod had adjourned sine die, the Presbytery of Bal- 
timore had a session to attend to its regular business, and the Moder- 
ator of Synod and the Rev. Wm. L. McCalla came to it, and said, 
the latter speaking for both, that they were authorized to say, in the 
Presbytery and on behalf of the member of Synod whom we have 
several times alluded to as being the one supposed to be particularly 
alluded to as aggrieved by us; that he had been entirely misunder- 
stood in certain observations which had drawn from us, in Synod, re- 
marks which had wounded him; and now wished to have us and the 
Presbytery understand this. This greatly surprised us; for the per- 
son they represented had not only failed to say any such thing as this 
at the proper place and time, but had voted almost alone, to receive the 
motion of censure, and had demanded a division of the question on 
the vote of thanks. We replied however, that though the Synod 
was the proper place, and the moment when we had demanded an 
explanation the proper time to have made it; and although we had 
so acted as to render any mistake on our part, as we had supposed, 
impossible ; yet if the member saw fit, under all the circumstances, 
to come forward and recall or explain away his words, it was not for 
us to hinder such a proceeding, but, on the contrary, we were obliged 
of course, and, moreover, very happy after this explanation, to waive 
any thing we had said, under a misapprehension—and to recall what 
it was no longer our duty to have uttered. And so this matter ended. 
As to the young person, who felt called on to offer a deliberate, un- 
provoked, and if he could have succeeded, irreparable injury, to a 
man who was old enough perhaps to be his father, who has borne in- 
cessant toils, and reproach for the LorJ—whom the church has made 
respectable, even if he had not been so before, by the honours she has 
conferred upon him and the trust she has reposed in him;—we pity 
and forgive him. Let him beware however—how he insults, tra- 
duces, and endeavours to injure those who are trying faithfully to 
serve the Lord; for the Lord loves his servants, and well do we 
know, he is able to protect, and when need requires to avenge them. 

Here we pause. We have arrived at a new stage in these important questions; 
and though we have reached that stage through painful and arduous efforts, and 
defeat seems, to human eyes, equally before and hehind us, and contempt and dis- 
grace would be our inevitable portion, if many, who call us brother, could accom- 
plish those ends without danger to themselves; yet our heart neither faints nor 
trembles. We appeal to the General Assembly of the charch. From it, if need 
be, we will appeal to the church itself. And if that becomes our duty, from a 
misguided church, we will appeal to posterity and to the Lord Jesus. But we 
wiil not be terrified from the path of duty—nor shal! the church, whose minister 


we are, be debased and revolutionised, if God will permit any labours or sacrifices 
On our part, to prevent it. 





